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LITTLE BITES CAN FELL A TREE! 


ND LITTLE moises in schools add up to a “nerve- which have corrected noise-distraction with Acousti- 
A biting” din that gets pupils down. And it gets Celotex—the world’s most widely used acoustical 
teachers down, too. material. Try it in the cafeteria or some other noise 


source. It can be applied to ceilings and other surfaces 
without interfering with school schedules. It can be 
painted repeatedly without losing its noise-absorbing 
qualities. 


Fortunately, something can be done to reduce noise- 
distraction due to overcrowding of schools and 
speeding up of classes. That something is Sound Con- 
ditioning with Acousti-Celotex.* 


mS : ; The Acousti-Celotex distributor near you will gladly 
This famous perforated fibre tile soaks up disturb- ' : ; 
' : discuss your noise problem with you. He guarantees 
ing noise—a major cause of error and misunderstand- , , . 
results! He is a member of the world’s most expe- 
ing. Pupils hear clearly wherever they sit. They ea a 
— 7 “d rienced sound-conditioning organization —a nation- 

concentrate better. They are freed of emotional strain ‘ ; , 
‘ wide group with an imposing record of successful 


Acousti-Celotex installations in schools. If you can’t 
Follow the example of leading schools everywhere locate him a note to us will bring him to your desk. 


due to noise. And teachers work more efficiently. 


FREE! “An Aid To Those Responsible for Education.” 


Reading time, 15 minutes. Mail coupon for your copy today. 


Sound Conditioning wile ppneienenmnaitaneiniinihimetinnniestn 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-11 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
al ay: RE PAT. OFF 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet, “An Aid to Those 
Responsible for Education.” 


* 
Vorforaléd Fibre lle SINCE 1923 School = 
Name 
Address 
Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere ; 
Be City State 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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FRE’S your answer to the school 
H daylighting problem! Panels of 
Insulux—built with the new No Glare 
and Light Directional Block. 


Think what a blessing it would be 
to eliminate troublesome glare and 
to flood each classroom with natural 


daylight! 


Mail the 


coupon below. Find out what modern 


Then—get the facts! 


science is doing to help children’s eyes. 


Panels of Insulux Glass Block are 


now being used in schools throughout 
America to daylight laboratories, class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 


corridors and entrance ways. 


And no wonder! Panels of Insulux 
transmit light yet give complete 
privacy. They provide better insula- 
tion than ordinary window glass. They 
cut down sound transmission. They 
lock out dust and dirt. Furthermore 
—the Glass Blocks require no main- 
tenance other than occasional clean- 
ing. Painting is never required. 


GRIDLEY SCHOOL, GRIDLEY, ILLINOIS. 
ARCHITECTS, DEAL AND DEAL, LINCOLN, ILL. 





Classroom daylighted with a combi- 
nation panel made up of windows and 
Light-Directional Block. The main 
beam of light is bent upward to the 
light colored ceiling and is reflected 
deep into the interior of the classroom. 





Insulux Glass Block is a functional 
building material—not merely a dec- 
oration. It is designed to do certain 
things that other building materials 
can not do. Investigate! 








MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. 89, Toledo, Ohia 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| t Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, your booklet entitled, 
Daylight in Schoolrooms 
| 
| 
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Audio-education is a ‘must’ 


in the school of tomorrow!... 


Few educational tools offer as much 
promise for the future as audio-edu- 
cation. Many schools are already 
using radio and phonograph as 
teaching aids in social science, lit- 
erature, foreign languages, music, 
physical education and many other 
subjects. 

In the future, these techniques 
will undoubtedly be broadened to 
include many other uses beyond 
those already tried and proved. 


Experience at schools all over 
the nation has shown that audio- 
education facilitates both the teach- 
ing and the learning processes. It is 
a particularly effective tool to help 


good teachers do an even better job! 


Stromberg-Carlson sound equip- 
ment will be available after the war 
to bring the best in audio-education 
to the schools of America. In sound 
systems as in radios, “There is noth- 
ing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson!” 


* * * 


For information on the use and installa- 
tion of sound systems, consult your *ocal 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment dis- 
tributor. His name will be found in the 
classified section of your telephone direc- 
tory. Or write Sound Equipment 
’ Division, Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Dept. 54, 100 Carl- 

son Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
@----------- 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 


SAVES MANPOWER °* SPEEDS THE WORK OF VICTORY 
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A.A.S.A. CONFERENCES 


Five regional conferences of the 
A.A.S.A. have been scheduled for the 
period from January 9 to March 7. 
Dates and cities where each is to be 
held appear on page 68. 


SALARIES 


A survey of teachers’ salaries in 
New York State shows a median 
salary increase of only $72 a year 
over 1942-43. The median salaries of 
most teachers have increased less 
than 10 per cent since the outbreak 
of the war in 1939 although living 
costs have risen 26.9 per cent in large 
cities. 


The school board in Alvin, Tex., has 
approved a new single salary schedule 
for teachers, providing a minimum of 
$1500 and a yearly increase of $75 up 
to a maximum of $2250. 


A nationwide survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center 
shows that 58 out of every hundred 
persons think teachers are underpaid 
and only two think they are paid too 
much. Thirty-one feel they are paid 
“about right” and nine are undecid- 
ed. (Stories on pp. 68, 70). 


PETRILLO CASE 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
Musicians Union, rejected President 
Roosevelt’s plea to end his ban on the 
making of records, thus breaking his 
word given early in the year. W.L.B. 
Chairman William H. Davis states that 
the board’s case is closed. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


The first White House Conference 
on Rural Education was held in Oc- 
tober sponsored by the N.E.A. and 
attended by leaders of groups con- 
cerned with rural American life. 
Various problems were discussed and 
a charter for rural education was 
adopted. (Stories on pp. 25, 76.) 


MILITARY TRAINING 


A showdown on universal military 
training will probably not come dur- 
ing this session of Congress. The 
N.E.A. advocates public debate of 
the subject in all localities. The 
American Council on Education is 
making an opinion survey and has 
asked George F. Milton to conduct a 
historical study of the subject. 


OCCUPATION ARMY SCHOOLS 


The War Department has a program 
of education for troops remaining 
abroad after the war. Schooling from 
the sixth grade through second year 
college or vocational training will be 
available. Schools will be set up in 
units of specific sizes and qualified men 
in each will do the teaching. Certifi- 
cates will be given for work accom- 


plished. 


READER’S DIGEST 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English at its convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, beginning November 23 will re- 
lease an analysis of the Reader’s Digest 
with respect to its suitability for supple- 
mentary reading in public . schools. 
(Story on page 74). 


SOUTHERN ADMINISTRATORS 


The Southern Council of Chief 
State School Officers is a new or- 
ganization of administrators in the 16 
Southern States. Their purpose is to 
find a solution to their common 
problems, with particular attention 
being paid to Negro education. 
(Story on page 70.) 


HARVARD AIDS VETERANS 


Harvard University is opening a 
veterans’ office to handle problems of 
men returning to the university and 
to coordinate all developments _per- 
taining to veterans. (Story on page 
72.) 


HEADLINES 


G.I. JOES AS TEACHERS 


A division of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards, representing some 
500 such groups in the Chicago subur- 
ban area, has established a commission 
to study and put into action a plan for 
recruiting returned veterans as teachers, 
for paying them while serving as ap- 
prentices and for locating openings for 
them. (Story on page 72.) 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


On November 15 Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founders day. The ceremony will 
duplicate closely that of fifty years 
ago and the successors in office of 
the notables who made the original 
dedicatory addresses will participate. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


The N.E.A. will launch an investi- 
gation of the Chicago public school 
system following requests for action 
from civic and educational organiza- 
tions. The president of the board of 
education and the superintendent of 
schools have been under fire in that 
city for some time for various alleged 
irregularities in administration. (Story 


on page 82.) 
U. OF C. COLLEGE GAINS 


Eight hundred new students en- 
rolled at the college of the University 
of Chicago this year, which repre- 
sents an increase of 12.7 per cent over 
last year and makes this school the 
fastest growing college in the coun- 
try although it is only 3 years old. 
(Story on page 74.) 


SECONDHAND BUSES 


As a result of suspension of a part 
of General Order ODT 35, which 
froze the sale of secondhand buses on 
March 17, 1943, a free market in the 
sale of such buses was reinstated Oc- 
tober 15. (Story on page 84.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 68. 
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THE WORLD IS LOOKING 


Opportunities were never brighter for engineers. 
Immediately ahead of us lie new and ever-ex- 
panding opportunities for every type of engineer- 
ing. All the world is looking to young engineers 
for trained help in putting into effect the vast 
plans industry has for the future. 

We stand ready to help young men who are seniors 
in high school to make engineering their career. 

Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholar- 
ships are offered each year at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. 

These scholarships normally cover a full en- 
gineering course plus the equivalent of two years 


of practical experience in Westinghouse plants. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A16x10% reproduction of the picture above, suitabla 
for framing will be sent without charge upon request. 
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TO YOUNG ENGINEERS... 


However, under the wartime accelerated schedules, 


students attend Carnegie Tech in the summer 


time as well as during the regular school year. 


Work assignments at Westinghouse plants are 


temporarily suspended. 


Individual scholarship 


payments amount to $1850. 


Final selections are based on applicant’s general 


ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of 


leadership. 


Scholarship winners are under no obligation to 


work for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does 


Westinghouse make any promise to employ them. 


Applications must be received by February 


1, 1945. Send for full particulars now. 





ce elapnediemedlieeeedtiennatianmndinesedienediomatienetimesitanntamntiemetinatiomtinnnstamadinentamantamtamaamadintaataation | 


Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me application forms, and full information about 


the George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarships at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


NAME (PLEASE TYPE O8 PRIN’) 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
ciTy 


YONE STATE 


(1) Check here if you want a 16%°10% reproduction of picture. 


NS1I4 | 








Pupils as Substitute Teachers 


When the music class of 130 pupils in 
the Western Hills High School in Cin- 
cinnati found itself one day without 
either a teacher or a substitute, one of 
the senior boys volunteered to lead the 
group. He did such a good job that 
the idea of using pupil leaders in other 
classes was seized upon and developed 
as an expedient for meeting the teacher 
and substitute shortage in war time. 

Teachers were asked either to appoint 
or to have pupils elect capable leaders 
who could take over in an emergency. 
The general plan was then explained to 
approximately 500 pupils thus chosen. 

After 63 boys and girls had actually 
led their classes, the situation was an- 
alyzed. Most of the leaders enjoyed the 
experience and had prepared definite 
lessons in advance. Only one reported 
having had poor cooperation. 


An Art Room From Scratch 


Building an art department in the 
high school at Waynesville, N. C., from 
scratch was the job recently undertaken 
by Mrs. Inez Cloud Brooks, art teacher. 
She had two dingy rooms to start with, 
doors without knobs, unsightly desks, 
rickety bookshelves, cracked blackboards. 

With the cooperation of the superin 
tendent, the district and building prin 
cipals, the faculty and pupils the school 
now has two attractive art rooms with 
a view of the mountains from the win- 
dows, offering subjects for sketches and 
paintings. One good picture, Manet’s 
“Bridge,” dominates the rooms. There 
are tables inherited from various depart 
ments, chairs, files, cabinets, art books, 
drawing boards and easels. Display 
boards replace the cracked blackboards. 

The pupils did all of the cleaning and 
painting; a little outside carpentry com- 
pleted the job. 

Charcoal drawing, finger painting. 
spatter work, pottery making, wood 
carving and linoleum block printing 
are all taught in addition to work in the 
various crafts, sketching and painting. 
Art club activities enrich the program. 


A Farm-Work Program 


Vocational agriculture pupils of the 
high school at Southport, Ind., put in 
2606 half days of farm labor during the 
1943-44 school year and still kept up 
their school work. This does not count 
farm work done on Saturdays, during 
the summer vacation or at any time 
when school was not in session. Fifty- 
" eight boys participated in this program 
and helped 66 different farmers. 

This accomplishment was made pos 
sible by a plan whereby the agriculture 
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pupils had all of their academic subjects 
in the morning and agriculture as their 
only afternoon subject. This meant that 
they were allowed to go out for farm 
work in the afternoon and _ received 
credit in agriculture for the time so spent. 
They were expected to put into practice 
the theories learned at school. 

Any day a boy was not needed on the 
farm he stayed in school. He had to be 
present a full day for the first three days 
of each semester and the last three days 
of each grade period. A careful check 
was kept on the pupils and their work 
and the farmers mailed in reports on 
them at regular intervals. 

Farmers were -highly appreciative of 
this help in producing food for war-time 
America and encouraged the school to 
go ahead with the same plan for the 
1944-45 school year. The boys obtained 
experience in a wide variety of farm 
jobs and greatly added to their knowl- 
edge and skill. Many of them were farm 
boys who worked on their home farms 
but others were city and suburban boys 
who worked on farms for the first time. 


History Was Dull and Dead 


“Next Friday we're going to have a 
Colonial school,’ Teacher Mary Grant 
of West Liberty, Ohio, announced to her 
pupils in grade 4. History lessons had 
been dragging. History was dull and 
dry and dead-and-gone, the pupils said. 

In preparation for Colonial school, the 
class made its own hornbooks out of the 
backs of tablets to hang around their 
necks. They arranged wooden benches 
for seats. Each was given an old-fash- 
ioned Colonial name and was told to 
bring a Bible to school. 

On the day appointed, “Mistress 
Adams” rang an old hand bell and took 
her long stick in hand. She sat behind 
a high desk. In one corner of the room 
stood a dunce stool and cap. Bibles and 
hornbooks were on the pupils’ desks. 
Mistress Adams curtsied and began the 
lessons—hymn singing, ruling of copy 


books, writing in copy books, hornbook 
recitation, psalm reading, doing of sums 
and spelling. One child was posted at 
the window to watch for Indians. 

The class fell in with the spirit of the 
occasion. The boys and girls were seri- 
ous and thoughtful. They curtsied to 
Mistress Adams. Colonial school had 
brought bygone days to life. History 
was not dull and dry and dead-and-gone. 


Pre-Aeronautics Study 
Pupils in the high school at Dewar, 


Okla., are studying aeronautics in an 
introductory fashion. There is a pre- 
aeronautics class consisting of 27 pupils 
which has organized a Model Club un- 
der the name of “Future Pilots of 
America.” Each member has to make a 
model plane during the year and as 
each is finished it is hung from the ceil- 
ing of the classroom. Besides this, the 
boys make a larger model, 18 feet long 
with a 12 foot wing span. Classes on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays are set aside as 
laboratory periods for work on this larger 
model as well as the smaller individual 
planes. Pre-aeronautics scrapbooks are 
made by the girls in the class. 


A School-Community Fair 
School heads at Robersonville, N. C., 


dissatisied with the usual educational 
exhibits at county fairs and the scant 
attention paid them, decided recently to 
experiment with a school fair which 
would be more representative of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Originally planned for the participa- 
tion of the four white schools, with a 
goal of 500 entries, the idea grew into 
a school-community project with adults 
and pupils of the four Negro schools 
participating. Interest among the pupils 
was great. There were 1800 entries when 
the fair opened. The parent-teacher as- 
sociation offered prizes in war stamps, 
totaling $150 for the children, and rib- 
bons for the adults. 

It was specified that the exhibits 
should grow out of regular classroom 
programs and that no vital war materials 
should be used. Most exhibits, there- 
fore, were made out of discarded or 
easily obtained materials. A Negro 
school showed hats, rugs and slippers 
made of cornstalks. There were minia- 
ture stage sets, papier-maché maps, re- 
paired and redecorated furniture, woven 
rugs, art work of all kinds, preserves 
and pickles, floor plans for homes, farm 
products. 

As a result of this project, much talent 
was discovered; work experience was 
provided, racial understanding was fur- 
thered and good will for the schools 
was created. 
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40.000 Trains a day on the Move! 


“LOADED FOR WAR” 


A magnificent panorama of the Herculean job our railroads are doing for Victory 


FULL COLOR...SOUND...16MM...RUNNING TIME, 25 MINUTES 


This is the greatest mass movement of military might his- 
tory has ever known. 


In the very first month of war, our railroads moved 
more men and more equipment—with greater speed 
and efficiency—than during the entire span of World 


War I. Think of it! 


“LOADED FOR WAR?” is this stirring story . . . toid 
in full color ... the vibrant drama of shipyards and 
airplane plants, of coal and copper mines, of cattle 
and crop harvests, of oil and iron . . . of robust rib- 


bons of steel that make America strong, war or peace. 


It’s a film that will jnspire every one of your students. 


Use the coupon to book “LOADED FOR WAR?” today. 


Use coupon 
for convenient booking 
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Here are three other currently popular films... 
“TANK DESTROYERS” A personally conducted tour of Camp Hood, 


Texas — very entertaining, filled with action and drama! 
16 mm, color, sound, running time, 25 minutes. 

“FORTRESS OF THE SKY” —Photographed in natural color at Boe- 
ing’s giant bomber plants and the bustling training centers 
of the Army Air Forces. Sound, 16 mm, running time, 25 
minutes, 


“FLIGHT LOG” —The dramatic story of the development of 100 
octane aviation gas for American fighters and bombers. 
Sound, 16mm, running time, 25 minutes. 


THE PRINCETON FILM CENTER 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


THE PRINCETON FILM CENTER, Princeton, New Jersey 


| 
| 
| Kindly book “LOADED FOR WAR” for use on 

| Alternate date is soaletectec 

| Kindly book “TANK DESTROYERS” for use on 

| pt | ee 

| Kindly book “FORTRESS OF THE SKY” for use on 
| Alternate date is Tn 

| Kindly book “FLIGHT LOG” for use on................ 

l 

l 

I 


Alternate date is te PR 


I understand that the service fee for each of these films is 
only fifty cents and I agree to pay transportation and insur- 
ance charges to and from Princeton, N. J. The approximate 


size of the audience will be persons. 


Organization 


Signed 
0 YES 


Please send your new FREE, 60-page catalog. 


b 
; 





















Respect for Public Property 


Question: Please list some successful ways 
of teaching high school pupils to respect pub- 
lic property.—W.R.R., Tex. 

\nswer: 1. Maintain schools in as 
good general repair as the average home 
in the community. 

2. Make the teaching of respect for 
public property as much a part of reg- 
utar instruction as character education. 

3. Let damaged property be put in 
perfect condition through the effort and 
at the expense of the pupil. 

4. Active student government is ef- 
fective in many places——H. Morton Jer- 
FORDS. 


What About Military Training? 


Question: What should be the attitude of 
school principals toward compulsory military 
training, particularly the bill which has re- 
cently been presented in Congress?—E.C.P., 
N. J. 

Answer: It is undesirable to tell any 
American adult what his or her attitude 
should be on any question. Personal 
opinions and convictions should arise 
from a careful individual or group re- 
view of the problem under consideration. 
Our personal opinion concerning the 
value and organization of compulsory 
military training was presented editorial- 
ly on pages 17 and 18 of the April issue 
of The Nartton’s ScHoots. We recom- 
mend its careful rereading —A. B. M. 


Tennis Court on Gravelly Soil 

Question: Please give suggestions for build- 
ing tennis courts on gravelly soil—R.G.P., 
Wis. 

Answer: To construct a soil tennis 
court on gravelly soil, it is necessary to 
excavate a depression 8 inches deep and 
the full area of the court plus a border 
about 3 feet wide. This depression is 
then filled with a mixture of 65 per cent 
clay of good texture and 35 per cent 
clean sand. The mixture of clay and 
sand should be rolled to a firm hard 
finish. As the gravelly soil will readily 
absorb rain water, it will not be neces- 
sary to provide a drainage system. 
Grading the surface of the court from 
the net to the back line on a | per cent 
grade will shed all water falling on the 
court. The court should be level on all 
transverse sections. 

Another system of grading can be used 
whereby the water sheds in four direc- 


tions and still another, the reverse of the 
first, which affords a sharper bound of 
the ball by better angle impingement, 
that is, grading the surface from the 
base line to the net on a | per cent grade 
and, thence, with a valley to the sides or 
a recessed trough—Davin WEGLEIN. 


Selecting Library Books 

Question: How may school library books 
be chosen wisely7—C.D.L., Pa. 

Answer: It is a good practice for the 
librarian or whoever controls the library 
budget to request from all teachers who 
make use of the library a list of reference 
books needed. Each list should be ar- 
ranged in order of preference, with the 
most urgently needed books at the head 
of the list. With such lists the library, 
within the limits of its budget, could 
be kept up to date——FRrank A. JENSEN. 


School-Owned Farms 

Question: Are school-owned farms prac- 
tical for vocational agriculture? To what ex- 
tent is it practical to use these farms to 
augment the food used for school lunch pro- 
grams?—C.D.L., Pa. 

Answer: Ordinarily, ’ school - owned 
farms are not practicable for training in 
vocational agriculture, since pupils usual- 
ly come from home farms and other 
farms in the community where they have 
far better use of general farm facilities 
than school farms can afford. This is 
even more true of centralized and con- 
solidated schools where transportation to 
and from school precludes the use of 
schools to advantage after bus hours. 

School farms were popular for board- 
ing schools prior to the passage of the 
national vocational education acts and 
are now usually a part of regional 
schools and colleges for the educational 
use of boarding pupils or members of 
staffs or both. 

Frequently, schools have purchased 
farms for general educational use, but 
not for the economies involved. If, how- 
ever, a school has a farm as a part of 
its facilities, as some schools have labor- 
atories, workshops, libraries and other 
equipment, it should be managed with 
the idea of serving the interests of the 
school, wherever possible. Logically, in 
such case, it might be a sound plan 
to use the school farm to augment the 
food used for school lunch programs. 
It is always well to keep in mind that 


a school farm is justified only on the 
basis of its educational contribution to 
the school.—R. M. Stewart. 


Cataloging a Small Library 

Question: Can you outline a simplified sys- 
tem of cataloging a small library in a small 
high school for a librarian who does not know 
the Dewey system?—V.G.D., Ark. 

Answer: A useful guide to simplified 
cataloging is “Simple Library Catalog- 
ing” by Susan G. Akers, 3d ed. A.L.A., 
1944. For successful library practice, two 
supplementary aids, to be used in con- 
junction with this text, are recom- 
mended: 

Dewey Abridged Decimal Classifica 
tion. 5th ed. Forest Press, Lake Placid 
Club, Essex, N. Y. 1936. 

Sears List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries. 4th ed. H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York City. 1939. 

The abridged decimal classification 
was published to meet a demand for a 
simple system for small libraries and is 
much easier to use than the unabridged 
volume. — AMERICAN Liprary AssoctA- 
TION. 


Music Schedules 


Question: How may we schedule musical 
organizations that draw enrollments from all 
high school grades?—J.H., Pa. 

Answer: In our high schools we have 
one day each week as music day. On 
this day all pupils interested in music 
attend the meetings and rehearsals of 
all the musical groups, boys’ chorus, 
girls’ chorus, glee club, a cappella choir 
and orchestra. On this day the faculty 
recognizes the importance of and need 
for encouraging music and gives full 
credit to all pupils attending these 
groups. In this way, and in this way 
only, can you expect a good response 
from the entire student body toward 
such endeavors.—Martin B. Rosertson. 


Extracurricular Activities 

Question: How may teachers who serve as 
athletic and dramatic coaches, class sponsors 
and leaders of social events be paid equitably 
for services in connection with these extra- 
= or semicurricular activities?—J.H.. 
4. 

Answer: The most satisfactory proce- 
dure, in lieu of a special schedule for 
such services, is to include such assign 
ments in the position for which the 
teacher is employed. An advanced step 
on the salary schedule is added by some 
schools in recognition of these services. 
It is most unsatisfactory to institute a 
series of hourly overtime payments. Soon 
other teachers evade conferences with 
parents or any work outside regular 
school hours. They develop all manner 
of charges of unfairness and make com- 
parisons with other teachers. 

Some schools successfully lighten class 
assignments to compensate for the addi 
tional assignments out of regular hours. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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AIR...-new assistant to the doctor 


One of the most promising medical aids the hospital can 


offer the doctor after the war is air—properly con- 
ditioned to simplify and speed his work. In surgery, for 
operating rooms, recovery and convalescent rooms—in 
maternity sections, for labor, delivery, nursery, and pre- 
mature rooms—in diagnostic, basal metabolism sections 
—air conditioning has proved itself a sound investment 
on the part of the hospital. 


Equally important are the services of refrigeration— 
in the storage of biologicals, in X-ray development, in 
food preservation, in ice making. Adequate refrigeration 
facilities are indispensable in the hospital plant. 


In schools, colleges, institutions, and other public 


buildings also, air conditioning and refrigeration are 
finding ever greater use in promoting the well being of 
children, students, and adults alike. 


Out of General Electric’s rich war experience will 
come even better air conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment. It will be more compact, more efficient, 
more flexible in application—just what the doctor or- 
dered to promote the general welfare. 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 46611 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GCN Le LN NE OO Orne 
3X BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS <7 
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With extracurricular activities as exten- 
sive as they are in the schools today, the 
administrator can deliberately apportion 
the assignments throughout his faculty. 
Some schools require each teacher to 
give a specified amount of time to school 
activities outside the classroom and to 
community projects——CuesTerR F, Mit- 
LER. 


Work Load of Custodians 


Question: For how many square feet (or 
any other unit) should a custodian be held 
responsible?—J.H., Pa. 

Answer: This question is not clear. 
If you mean the number of square feet 
which one man can take care of, the 
answer would usually be given as 2215 
square feet. 

If your question refers to the maxi- 
mum size building which one man, 
without help or assistance, could super- 
vise, the upper limit is almost indefinite. 
—Davin WEcLEIN. 

The inquirer will find assistance also 
in the article by Thomas E. Carson Jr. 
entitled “Is Your Janitor Work Load 
Fair?” which was published in the Sep- 
tember issue, p. 58.—Ep. 


Armed Forces Institute 


Question: Some schools have a plan for 
following up the boys who enter the armed 
services before graduation from high school. 
Do these boys ae exactly how to benefit 
from the Armed Forces Institute? We need 
good guidance material to give them before 
they leave school in order that they may 
ultimately receive their high school diplomas. 
—W.H.S., N. Y. 


Answer: Information of the type 
desired has been supplied direct to high 
school principals by Institute headquar- 
ters and indirectly through the American 
Council on Education, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
and regional accrediting associations. 
Current information will be supplied 
upon request to the Commandant, Unit- 
ed States Armed Forces Institute, Madi- 
son 3, Wis.—May. S. D. Bensow. 


What Justifies Expulsion? 


Question: What types of misconduct justify 
pepatins from a secondary school?—R.B.J., 

°. 
Answer: This is a difficult question 
to answer in view of the many variable 
factors to be considered in each case and 
the fact that new types of misconduct 
are in the offing each day. In many cases 
of unusual misconduct we have asked 
the pupil to go home and bring one or 
both of his parents to school for con- 
sideration of the problem. In many cases 
neither the pupil nor the parents appear. 

Misconduct on the part of pupils must 
be considered in terms of the pupil and 
the school rather than in terms of the 
type of misconduct. General broad school 
policies should govern such problems 


| rather than a list of definite school rules. 


—Frank A. JENSEN. 
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POST-WAR 
STRENGTH 


FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Official Navy Photographs 





Medart physical fitness equipment will help build the post-war 
strength of American Youth. Improved athletic apparatus of every 
kind . . . designed with Medart’s consistent, high-quality standards, 
planned today for the needs of tomorrow. Ask Medart’s consulting 
experts to study your requirements and make recommendations. . 
to help you achieve correct, economical installations of gymnasium 
equipment. Meanwhile, purchase of the following types of equip- 
ment is now authorized by the War Production Board for schools 

ST. Louis ss and colleges: 

* Climbing Poles * Flying and Traveling Rings * Springboards 

* Climbing Ropes * Horizontal Ladders * Beat Boards 

* Parallel Bars * Basketball Goals * Mats and Covers 

* Horizontal Bars * Volley Ball Standards * Stall Bar Benches 


* Stall Bars * Vaulting Boxes * Maple Wands 
* Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co 
KEK} DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo . 





TRAINING SUGGESTIO 
NS FOR bree 
Free booklet on “Physical sg 


us, now available 


for your Victory Corps P. Program 


versity of Nebraska. 72- 
Correct uses of gym 2-page boo 
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y ‘\, FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
OF WAXED FLOORS 


Qi —— : ; 
REG. U.S.’ ° PAT. OFF T Mi ia Qinnell 


WELDED STEEL-WOOL PAD 


For waxed floors that have become dull and dingy - in between 
periodic refinishings -- steel-wooling affords a means of dry cleaning 
and polishing the floors to new brightness in a single operation. 


The Finnell Steel-Wool Pad differs from all others in that it is welded. 
This type of construction assures balanced performance, which not 
only achieves finer work faster but lengthens the life of the pad itself. 

Actual tests show that the Finnell Welded Pad wears 

three to four times longer than ordinary pads. Welded 

construction gets all the wear out of all the material! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on 
any fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. Sold in 
limited quantities. Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 21- 
inch. Grades: No. 0 - Fine, for cleaning, polishing, 
and burnishing. No. 1 -- Average, for cleaning and 
scrubbing. No. 2 -- Coarse, for use on rough floors. 
No.3 - Very Coarse, for removing paint and varnish. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 211 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. \ "NH 
Pioneers and Specialists a PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 








Wilars QUALIY COUNTS 


Certainly you want your school plumbing to be 
efficient, sanitary, and easy to maintain. You want 
your heating equipment to provide maximum re- 
sults in comfort and economy, . . . and above all 
you want them to be dependable. Dependability 


comes from quality—quality of design, of ma- 
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Standard 
Sanitary 


NewYork CORPORATION Pitisburgh 


terials, of construction. The leadership for more 
than half a century of American Heating Equip- 
ment and “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures has been 
the result of consistently maintained highest 
quality of product... Materials for school use are 


still subject to W.P.B. limitations. 
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Air view of the Central School, Goshen, New York, a large and exceptionally well- Above, large Central School, Dundee, N. Y. Robert R. Graham, 
appointed school building of which the impressive wings are shown in a smaller Architect. Below, Elementary School, Montpelier, Vermont, also 
picture below. Robert R. Graham, Architect. designed by Robert R. Graham, Architect. 
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SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. 


The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 
Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, Architect 
Harrison, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High School) 


I wish to take this opportunity, now that the Junior- 
Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has been com- 
pleted, of expressing my appreciation of the busi- 
ness-like way in which your firm carried thru this 
half million dollar project. 

I can assure you that should I have another 
similar project, I sincerely hope that you may be the 
successtul bidder and that I may have the oppor- 
tunity of renewing the pleasant relations that have 
existed throughout the entire construction of this 


school. 
(Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


CARL W. CLARK, A.1.A., Architect 
Cortland, N. Y. 
(Fort Ann School, Fort Ann, N. Y.) 


. . . Thruout the progress of the work, (at Fort Ann) 
your corporation was all that one could ask and the 
completed product is one of which the School 
authorities, the State authorities and this office are 
justly proud. 

ur administration work was made easy due to 
the efficient office practices of your company. 


(Signed) Carl W. Clark, A.LA. 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM, Architect 
Middletown, N. Y. 
(Goshen, N. Y., Dundee, N. Y., and Monitpelier, Vt.) 


The issuance of your final payment on the Goshen 
project brings to a conclusion 3 years of close asso- 
ciation with you on the construction of 3 of my 
largest school buildings. 

It seems appropriate now to thank you for your 
careful work and to congratulate you on your 
organization, your superintendence and ability to 
ex ite your work. 

t has been a pleasure to work with you, and I 
trust that we will soon have work which will be of 


interest to you. 
(Signed) Robert R. Graham 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


Washington + Brooklyn ° 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Pemberton, N.J. + 


Atlanta 


Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Christmas Seals 


IFTY years ago tuberculosis took the greatest death 
Bion among children and adults of any known 
communicable disease. The attention of the medical 
world began to center on possible means of control. 

A national program of popular education and service 
financed through the sale of Christmas seals for the 
last forty years has been carried on by the National 
Tuberculosis Association. This work has been invalu- 
able in assisting the medical profession and health 
authorities in combating the great killer. 

The 1917 tuberculosis death rate was 180 per hundred 
thousand Americans. As a result of education and in- 
creased medical knowledge the death rate was reduced 
to 46 by 1940. Despite this tuberculosis is still more 
widely fatal than any other communicable disease. 

No single agency can claim credit for this improve- 
ment but neither would anyone deny that the educa- 
tional and promotional efforts of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association have played a most significant part. 
Increased funds are needed to continue this work and 
to extend the program of tuberculosis detection in 
school children through more general use of x-ray 
photographs. This need is an excellent reason for 
teachers not only to buy but to encourage vigorously 
the sale of 1944 Christmas seals. 


Allen Sisson Whitney 


NE of Michigan’s great educational leaders passed 

from the scene when Allen Sisson Whitney, 
dean-emeritus of the school of education, University of 
Michigan, died September 9 at the age of 87. 

He was one of 13 children, several of whom became 
teachers, born on a farm near Mount Clemens, Michi- 
gan, in 1857 of sturdy pioneer stock and reared in the 
rugged American tradition. After graduation from the 
University of Michigan in 1885, he served as superin- 
tendent of schools, first’ at Mount Clemens and later 
at Saginaw, Michigan, until 1899 when James B. 
Angell made him high school inspector. 

Except for several years at Cornell, Jena and Leipzig 
universities in graduate study in education, the re- 
mainder of his professional life was spent at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He became full professor of educa- 
tion in 1902, served as head of the department from 
1907 until 1921 and then became the first dean of the 
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newly organized school of education from 1921 until 
retirement in 1929. Syracuse University honored him 
with the Doctor of Laws degree in 1921 and Michigan 
made him a Doctor of Education in 1939. 

Dean Whitney’s professional life was so completely 
a part of the development of public education in Michi- 
gan during his forty-four years of service, first as super- 
intendent and later as university professor and adminis- 
trator, that it is difficult to separate the two. He believed 
with John Dewey that education was life and with 
Charles E. Beard that the public school could not be 
set apart on a hill. In contrast with the generally 
accepted academic practice of his generation, he lived 
actively and aggressively on the unsheltered profes- 
sional front, always among the first to strive for the 
development of public education. His lifelong passion 
was the improvement of teaching method and he la- 
bored mightily to introduce into the university and the 
public schools the pedagogical concepts then preached 
by the great German liberals. He maintained until the 
end that the chief value of a superintendent was as a 
leader of teachers, with technical administration dis- 
tinctly secondary. 

Dean Whitney had strong principles and strong be 
liefs. Once he decided that a course of action was 
right, he fought vigorously for it, regardless of odds. 
When questions of political interference with the educa- 
tional process arose, he could always be counted on to 
support the schools. As years passed his reputation for 
honesty and fairness was generally accepted and he 
was frequently called to referee community conflicts. 

After deciding that organization was one way to 
develop American teaching into a profession, Doctor 
Whitney began his long struggle against academic 
prejudice for the creation of an independent school 
of education at the University of Michigan. 

The regents approved the organization in 1921 and 
Doctor Whitney became the first dean. During the 
last decade of his service he gathered an unusually 
strong faculty which brought early national recogni- 
tion to the new school. 

One of the organizers of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Dean Whitney was an 
early exponent of a better integrated elementary-sec- 
ondary school program and was instrumental in pro- 
moting the junior high school in Michigan. He was 
also an early advocate of those activities which later 
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developed as homemaking, vocational and adult educa- 
tion programs. Most of his writings were in the form 
of papers read before state and national professional 
meetings. His educational philosophy may be described 
as one of rational progressivism but in his early and 
continued advocacy of educational reforms he never 
overlooked or minimized the need for thoroughness. 

In his colleague relationships he was purely paternal- 
istic, looking on faculty members as boys he had reared, 
treating them as members of a large family, protecting 
them from outside criticism but reserving the right to 
administer to their needs as he saw fit. No professional 
challenge was too great, yet he never held a grudge. 
His struggles were as impersonal as it is possible to 
make them in an academic world of high sensitivities 
and specialized interests. His stature will grow with 
the years as the true measure of his professional con- 
tributions stand forth in the mellowed light of time. 


Censorship in Boston 
N EXTRALEGAL censorship over adult reading 


has been maintained for many years by the 
Boston police department under the direct stimulation 
of the Watch and Ward Society, a blue-nosed Prot- 
estant group, and the Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The procedure works as follows: If 
Boston bookstores distribute for sale a book or pam- 
phlet not approved by either of these groups or by 
individuals associated with them, verbal or written 
complaint is made to the metropolitan police. The 
police captain censor then proceeds to “ban the publica- 
tion” from sale by threatening the booksellers with 
prosecution if they do not withdraw the publication. 

Since most booksellers have no desire to enter into 
expensive litigation with the police or to be subjected 
to the annoyances that politically controlled policemen 
are capable of producing, they withdraw the “spotted” 
publication from circulation. Similar pressures are 
brought on the public schools and the public libraries. 

This “administrative procedure” prevents orderly 
court review and is illegal in spirit, if not always com- 
pletely in fact. Since the complainant seldom appears 
or even shows his hand, a situation arises whereby 
anonymous complaints made to the police produce 
undesirable pressures on retail outlets and institutions 
and deprive adult Boston citizens of their right to 
determine what they shall read. 

There have been many one-man revolts against this 
extralegal police censorship. Some years ago H. L. 
Mencken had himself arrested for selling the one-time 
banned American Mercury and more recently Bernard 
DeVoto was arrested for buying “Strange Fruit,” a 
realistic novel that is already an American classic. 

The most recent protest has come from the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association which, by unanimous vote 
of its members in regular session, protested vigorously 
against the current method whereby reactionary-minded 
individuals or minority groups are capable of de- 


termining what adult American citizens living in Bos- 
ton shall read. The resolution of the Massachusetts 
librarians was sent to the governor, the mayor of Bos- 
ton, the district attorney, the police commissioner and 
the president of the board of trade of Boston book 
merchants. 

The action of the Massachusetts librarians cannot 
be too highly commended. It is high time that all 
professional groups interested in the preservation of 
the American right to publish and to read begin 
vigorous action against the incredible un-American 
censorship existing in Boston. Only by continuous pres- 
sure and full and continuous publicity can these con- 
ditions be remedied. 

Discipline 

AMNING the public schools during the last two 
D years for “softness,” “lack of discipline” and 
“contributing to the development of psychoneurotics” 
has been more than an occasional pastime for high 
ranking members of our military establishments and 
some nationally syndicated columnists. One or two at- 
tacks of this nature might be overlooked but the 
consistency of this propaganda against any new ideas 
in public school teaching leads to the belief that some 
group is interested in placing the teaching profession 
and the schools on the defensive for as yet undisclosed 
purposes. 

One of the chief criticisms is the “lack of discipline” 
in elementary and secondary schools. Anyone ‘even 
remotely familiar with actual classroom conditions 
knows that this charge cannot be seriously sustained. 
In those urban centers where hoodlumism and race 
tensions have developed during the last two years, 
there has, if anything, been too much of a repressive 
and coercive discipline to which children of free men 
should never be subjected. 

In the welter of these unfounded criticisms, it is a 
relief to turn to a little bulletin entitled “Discipline” 
recently published by the department of supervision and 
curriculum development of the National Education 
Association and written by George V. Sheviakov, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Vanport, Ore., and 
Fritz Redl, associate professor of group work at Wayne 
University, Detroit. 

The authors raise the question of what discipline 
actually means, the kind of discipline essential to our 
democratic way of life and how best to achieve it. 
The general discussion is followed by careful analysis 
of actual classroom problems, and some methods for 
solving them. More good sense is packed into these 
64 pages than in many books previously written on the 
subject. Extensive reading is suggested not only for 
teachers but also for parent groups that need to dis- 
tinguish between fact and propaganda. 
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VOCATIONAL BELLS Threaten 
Balance and Unity of Secondary Education 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


WIN bills have been introduced 
into the Senate (S.1946) and 
House of Representatives (H.R. 
5079) under the sponsorship of the 
American Vocational Association, 
one of the collateral budget-getting 
pressure lobbies of the United States 
Office of Education. These bills re- 
quest a new annual continuing fed- 
eral appropriation of $97,500,000 in 
addition to the $21,742,780 already 
appropriated annually through the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts! 
The stated purpose of these bills is 
“to provide vocational training and 
retraining programs for the occupa- 
tional adjustment of veterans return- 
ing from military service, workers 
demobilized from war production 
plants and for other youth and 
adults, that individuals and the na- 
tion may attain economic stability 
and security, and to further extend 
the program of vocational educa- 
tion.” [Italics ours. | 


Appropriations Are Proposed 


For these purposes the bill pro- 
poses the following appropriations: 
tor the planning, developing and op- 
erating of area schools, a new ad- 
ministrative venture, $24,000,000; for 
education in agriculture, farm me- 
chanics and the Future Farmers of 
America, $23,000,000; for home eco- 
nomics, $16,000,000; for teacher train- 
ing in trade and industrial subjects, 
$16,000,000; for occupational infor- 
mation and guidance program, $4,- 
000,000; for public service occupa- 
tions, $2,000,000; for distributive 
occupations, $7,000,000; for office oc- 
cupational subjects, $5,000,000; for su- 
pervision of industrial arts education, 
$5,000,000. 

After 1946 each state will be re- 
quired to match at least 25 per cent 
of the minimum allotment. Since 
these appropriations, except when 
specifically exempted, are subject to 
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the same conditions as those in the 
Smith-Hughes Act, it is the opinion 
of certain legislative specialists that 
the 25 per cent matching is merely 
the floor and not the ceiling for par- 
allel state appropriations. 

The people of the several states, 
school board members and the teach- 
ing profession may well ask whether 
the purpose as stated in this proposal 
is valid and why, when the emer- 
gency war need for “vocational train- 
ing” has passed, the people are asked 
to extend this type of vocational 
training permanently by means of so 
huge an appropriation. 


Veterans Will Want Schooling 


Provisions for essential retraining 
of demobilized workers are already 
present in industrial communities. 
Most of the returning veterans will 
be beyond high school age and more 
interested in thirteenth and four- 
teenth year programs. The number 
of veterans who are eagerly waiting 
to use the $16,000,000 asked for home 
economics or to join the Future 
Farmers of America is probably 
small. The true reason for this bill 
is innocuously contained in the last 
clause under purpose—“... and to 
further extend the program of voca- 
tional education.” 

In 1944 the Congress appropriated 
a total of $152,442,780 for special and 
regular vocational training of the 
Smith-Hughes type to which the 
states added another $21,742,780, pro- 
viding a grand total of $174,185,560. 
After one year of operation of the 
proposed and existing acts, the fed- 
eral government and the states would 
be spending a minimum of $165,360,- 
560 for these types of federally dom- 
inated and restricted vocational train- 
ing programs and might conceivably 
spend as high as $238,485,560, or one 
fourth of the total amount spent for 
secondary education in the entire 
United States in 1940! 

The effect of this proposal would 
be a permanent distortion of the sec- 


ondary school curriculum making it 
top-heavy with vocational education 
to the detriment of health and phys- 
ical education, language instruction, 
the social studies, mathematics and 
science and the fine arts, five other 
equally valuable and important cur- 
ricular divisions. 


"Area Schools" a Danger 


Possibly the most dangerous threat 
to the classless public school is the 
vague proposal for “area schools” 
which “must be below college level” 
and may be “above the high school 
level.” This description would elimi- 
nate the independent junior college 
and might be reasonably construed 
to eliminate the integrated commu- 
nity college, including grades 11 
through 14. It would actually pro- 
duce narrow vocational area or coun- 
ty schools separate from community 
control and most probably adminis- 
tered directly by the vocational direc- 
tor for the state who would then be- 
come a mandatory officer. 

In summary, the bills ask for con- 
tinuing appropriations for a primary 
reason which their backers know to 
be unnecessary. They would fasten 
upon the states even greater federal 
control of vocational training of the 
Smith-Hughes type. They would 
produce a permanent distortion of 
the secondary curriculum and act as 
an additional step in the develop- 
ment of class-mass schools. The pro- 
vision for regional schools under 
state control would further destroy 
the integrity of the community in- 
structional program. The proposal is 
extremely dangerous to the concept 
and growth of a classless educational 
unity so essential to the continuation 
and improvement of our democracy. 
It is unnecessary and wasteful of 
public monies at a crucial period. 

Not only should an alert Congress 
quickly reject these twin bills (S. 
1946 and H.R.5079) but that body 
might do well to renew its rebuke of 
the spring of 1944 to the United 
States Office of Education for “being 
particularly aggressive . . . in propa- 
gandizing” Congress for increased 
appropriations. 











A check-up by the school nurse starts the day off right. 


Health 


HE examination of draftees for 
World War I disclosed the fact 
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that a large number of young men 
of our country were suffering from 
defects and diseases which were the 
result of poor hygienic living. This 
discovery led to a great demand for 
educational effort along the lines of 
public health. 

In the present war’s Selective Serv- 
ice draft, again many young men 
have been rejected because of defects 
resulting from poor health habits. 
What is the reason for this blot upon 
the health status of our young men? 

There are three main causes for 
poor health habits, namely, ignor- 
ance, poverty and indifference. Much 
has already been done sociologically 
toward correcting the second cause; 
for the first and third, education is 
the method that must be used. It 
may be argued that already great 
strides have been made in educating 
people in good health habits. Teach- 
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ers, for example, will attest to their 
efforts along this line. But, unfor- 
tunately, in many instances training 
in the principles of hygiene has not 
been started early enough. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
best time to inculcate good habits is 
during a child’s most impressionable 
age, namely, at 2 and 3 years. Many 
authorities agree that an excellent 
method of molding a child’s charac- 
ter is to place him in a nursery school 
where he will learn health habits. 

To see what sort of health training 
is offered by nursery schools, let us 
follow, for example, a typical day 
in the nursery school at Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. Upon arriv- 
ing at school in the morning, the 


child has a physical check-up by the 


school nurse. His throat is examined, 
after which he sits down for a few 
moments with a thermometer under 
his tongue. 

This procedure teaches the child 
the necessity for being well. He 
learns that he cannot have a sore 
throat or a temperature and remain 
in school. It also impresses the same 
important fact upon the parent who 
accompanies the child to school. 

When this check-up is over, the 
child goes out into the play yard. 
Here he learns how to get along 
cooperatively with others, which is 
an important factor in the develop- 
ment of mental health. The play pe- 
riod is interrupted by the serving of 
midmorning tomato juice, which is 
essential to good nutrition. 
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Because children of this age are 
great imitators, of each other as well 
as of adults, little difficulty is en- 
countered in getting the child to 
drink his juice. He simply follows 
the others in draining his glass. A 
short rest period comes next, which 
instills in the child the need for 
rest after play and after taking food. 
This is followed by more outdoor 
play and another rest period spent 
lying on a cot. This rest period is 
preceded by lavatory routine which 
teaches the child the necessity for 
going to the toilet and for hand and 
face washing before eating lunch. 

The lunch period provides a lesson 
of utmost importance. A few of the 
children help in setting the tables. 
Many an adult could benefit from 
observing the method used by a 3 
year old in performing this task. The 
youngsters have the same diet and 
eat in small groups carrying their 
plates to a central table to get their 
own food. This gives them the sen- 
sation of being grown up. They 
may have several helpings of food, 
if desired. 

Following the meal comes cod- 
liver oil (the nonrationed kind) 
which is taken without any fuss. 


If the adult does not make faces, 
the child will gladly consume the oil. 
Besides the benefits derived from the 
supervised diet, the child learns to 
cultivate a taste for all kinds of 
foods, which is important. The 40 
per cent of draftees rejected under 
Selective Service because of nutri- 
tional defects would have been re- 
duced greatly in number if these 
men had acquired good dietary 
habits in early childhood. 

Lunch is followed by a sleeping 
period, which again impresses upon 
the child’s mind the need for rest. 
Sleeping with other children in a 
large room removes the opportuni- 
ties a child might bring up for 
avoiding his afternoon nap. Once 
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Hand and face washing before eating is a good health habit. 


m Nursery School 
persest through life 


more it is merely a matter of seeing 
others going to sleep and doing 
likewise. 

When the nap is over, a snack 
consisting of a vitamin B_ cookie 
and milk is given each child before 
he goes home. 

Among other habits the child ac- 
quires at nursery school is that of 
covering his nose and mouth with 
his hands when he sneezes. If a 2 
year old can be taught the impor- 
tance of doing this, why cannot 
adults also be impressed with the 
urgency of so doing? 

The answer to the question of 
how to promote good health habits 
is to begin the training early, as is 
done in the nursery school. It can- 


not be denied that habits of the 
types mentioned in this article, when 
imprinted upon the mind of a young 
child, will remain with him always. 
A great need exists for more nurs- 
ery schools so that this health train- 
ing can reach more children through- 
out the entire nation. 





Going to the toilet is routine. 
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W HICH 
ROAD? 





The “empty reform” of the 100 best books 


Or 


America’s own tradztion of freedom? 





HERE are radical differences of 

opinion as to the way in which 
tradition, or the usable past, is prop- 
erly to be used in the education of 
those who must, in the present and 
future, make the most of their own 
lives and contribute effectively to the 
life of their community. One such 
opinion, currently presented by its 
protagonists as a philosophy of edu- 
cation, can usefully be designated as 
“traditionalism.” 


Tradition of the 100 Great Books 


The new traditionalism has ap- 
peared under various titles and with 
a variety of slogans. It is most fa- 
miliarly known at present as the re- 
covery of the liberal arts by the read- 
ing of 100 great books at St. John’s 
College, as “Education for Freedom” 
and as the spiritual revolution which 
has for some years been incubating at 
the University of Chicago. 

In “Education for Freedom,” Pres- 
ident Hutchins of that university tells 
us that “the liberal arts are the arts 
of freedom. To be free a man must 
understand the tradition in which he 
lives. A great book is one that yields 
up through the liberal arts a clear 
and important understanding of our 
tradition. An education which con- 
sists of the liberal arts as understood 
through great books and of great 


*Readers interested in a more detailed study 
of Doctor Murphy's views are urged to obtain 
a copy of the Proceedings of the second annual 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Demo- 
cratic Faith before which the larger paper, of 
which this is an abridgment, was presented 
The Proceedings may be obtained from Dr. 
Jerome Nathanson, secretary, Central Park 
West and Sixty-Fourth Street, New York City. 
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books as understood through the lib- 
eral arts would be one and the only 
one which would enable us to under- 
stand the tradition in which we live. 
It must follow that if we want to 
educate our students for freedom we 
must educate them in the liberal arts 
and in the great books.”” 

As for the liberal arts, Mark Van 
Doren has been most explicit. “What 
are the liberal arts by name? Tradi- 
tion, grounded in more than two 
milleniums of intellectual history, 
calls them grammar, rhetoric and 
logic, arithmetic, music, geometry 
and astronomy.”* “Latin Europe” 
called the first three the trivium and 
the last four the quadrivium. Some 
latitude may be permitted in their 
teaching but there can be no devia- 
tion as to essentials, 


What Do These Books Teach? 


The emptiness of the traditionalist 
“reformation” becomes apparent as 
soon as one begins to inquire seri- 
ously what the authoritative doctrine 
is that the contemporary student is to 
imbibe from the 100 best books. One 
such is “skepticism.” Yet among the 
unkillable classics in the St. John’s 
curriculum are Montaigne, Gibbon, 
Voltaire, Hume and Poincaré. Is 
their authority to be invoked on this 
matter ? 

*Hutchins, Robert M.: Education for Free 
dom, p. 14. 

*Van Doren, 


81. 





Mark: Liberal Education, p. 


Will the liberally educated student 
learn from Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason” that respect for metaphysics 
which the traditionalists are so eager 
to inspire? Will he, find in Bacon, 
Galileo, Descartes, Spinoza and Ben- 
tham the needed corrective to contem- 
porary “scientism,” or in Machiavelli, 
Hobbes and Hegel the principles of 
political morality which Doctor Hut- 
chins takes to be essential for the 
vindication of democracy? 


A Basis of Anti-Intellectualism 


If “our tradition” is summed up in 
the 100 books in the St. John’s cur- 
riculum, then our tradition, as repre- 
sented by Rousseau, Freud and Wil- 
liam James, lays the foundation for 
just the sort of anti-intellectualism 
that the traditionalists denounce. 

Plato, Calvin, Rabelais, Swift, Tol- 
stoy, Marx and John Stuart Mill have 
important things to say about the 
“nature of man, the ends of life and 
the order of goods” but to suppose 
that what can be extracted from their 
teachings by a judicious use of gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logic, or even of 
arithmetic, music, geometry and 
astronomy, adds up to an authorita- 
tive verdict on “our tradition” in 
these matters is, to put it mildly, 
preposterous. 

There is, however, a much nar- 
rower meaning of “our tradition” 
to which the traditionalists seem at 
times to revert and which, for pur- 
poses of authoritarian indoctrination, 
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is much more usable. Thus, it is 
often said that our tradition of polit- 
ical democracy rests upon or pre- 
supposes a belief in the dignity of 
man and that this, in turn, cannot 
survive without the acceptance of a 
theological doctrine about the rela- 
tion of God to man. 

This doctrine holds that man pos- 
sesses the human dignity which justi- 
fies his right to political freedom as 
an “ancestral appanage,” or super- 
natural endowment, and that apart 
from this supernatural sanction the 
case for political democracy cannot 
be made out or the belief in it cannot 
be maintained. Hence, “education 
for freedom” must become indoctri- 
nation in the theological presupposi- 
tions of approved political prin- 
ciples.‘ 

This amounts to a demand for 
doctrinal orthodoxy in matters of re- 
ligious belief and theological specula- 
tion as a prerequisite for political 
unity and for the use of our colleges 
and universities as the agencies 
through whose teaching this doc- 
trinal orthodoxy is to be established. 


We Have Our Own Native Tradition 


However, in this country we have 
a tradition of our own, once im- 
ported from Europe, to be sure, but 
now well rooted on native ground, 
and we set some store by it. It is a 
tradition that goes a long way back 
and that owes a debt we would never 
disavow to the faith and philosophy 
of the thirteenth century. But it did 
not stop growing in that century, nor 
are we at all inclined to regard its 
later growth as an expression of 
erroneous and misguided ideals. 

It came to these shores in the 
seventeenth century in the fighting 
faith of religious sects whose zeal 
for “freedom” was not satisfied by 
the credal orthodoxy of either eccles- 
iastical or traditional authority. 
These sects learned here, after the 
bitterest sort of controversy, that tol- 
eration is not merely a privilege de- 
manded by a minority sect which 
claims to be the exclusive repository 
of divine wisdom but a responsi- 
bility which that same sect is bound 
to honor when it gains political 
authority, to grant to other religious 
groups the freedom which it had pre- 
viously demanded for itself. 





*This view is strongly stated by Thomas F. 
Woodlock, contribuung editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, in the foreword to “Democracy: 
Should It Survive?” Pp. 7-11. 
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The eighteenth century also had 
something to add to the tradition of 
freedom. The men who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights, in many instances, had 
had a good classical education, as 
the traditionalists like to tell us, but 
when they undertook to say what 
freedom ought to mean in this coun- 
try it was by no means as “tradi- 
tionalists” that they spoke. For they 
believed in freedom not merely as 
an “ancestral appanage” but as a po- 
litical right to be guaranteed under 
our Constitution to men who would 
judge and speak as their own reason 
dictated. For this reason they wrote 
into the Constitution, as the first item 
in the Bill of Rights, a provision that 
“Congress shall make no law con- 
cerning an establishment of religion,” 
a provision which Jefferson properly 
described as “building a wall be- 
tween Church and State.” 

The nineteenth century is not 
looked upon with much favor by 
lovers of the antiquities but it was a 
great period in the growth of free 
institutions. It was the century in 
which the “rights” eternally guaran- 
teed to “Man” by his supernatural 
derivation were progressively ex- 
tended, in. those countries where 
“liberalism” was a political ideal and 
not a term of reproach, to those men 
who do the ordinary work of the 
world—in which slavery was largely 
abolished, the organization of work- 
ers for the furtherance of their eco- 
nomic interests developed and free 
secular education extended to those 
classes whose spiritual welfare had 
previously been supposed by no 
means to require it. 


Our Spiritual Prophets 


Yet the nineteenth century in 
America was not without its spiritual 
prophets as well. No one ever com- 
bated the preoccupation of his 
countrymen with merely material 
goods more courageously or explic- 
itly than Emerson, Theodore Parker 
and Thoreau. They were learned 
men for their time and they had 
profited much from the study of the 
classics. Yet when they spoke for 
the ideal of spiritual excellence, 
which they believed to be possible to 
human nature, it was not in the 
name of an authority derived from a 
pious picking over of the literary 
remains of a borrowed culture. They 
spoke as men who could judge for 
themselves and in their own day the 


things that are good and could find 
in them, for those with eyes to see, 
the promise of more day that is yet 
to dawn. 

Nor did our tradition of freedom 
cease to grow as we came into the 
twentieth century. The years of the 
reform era, of the new freedom, new 
poetry and even new realism were 
among the best in our history. The 
term “progressive” in those days had 
a genuinely constructive meaning for 
we were learning the social respon- 
sibilities of our individualism and 
beginning, though still in a tentative 
way, to translate them into a pro- 
gram for action. John Dewey’s 
“Democracy and Education” spoke 
for that period at its best and its 
teachings have been woven deeply 
into the texture of American thought 
and practice. 


We Need No New Tradition 


And so it is that when the apostles 
of the St. John’s gospel tell us that 
we must now by drastic methods ac- 
quire a tradition if we are to preserve 
our democracy we are not greatly im- 
pressed. For the fact is, we have a 
tradition and there is great health 
and sanity in it and a capacity for 
growth that has by no means yet 
been exhausted. We realize that this 
tradition has its limitations and that 
it must continue to grow and develop 
if, in our own time, we are to be 
adequate to the great unfinished 
tasks remaining before us. And it 
is for that reason that we cannot re- 
gard any past formulation of this 
tradition, however great, as an au- 
thority with which its further devel- 
opment must conform. 

We must indeed educate for free- 
dom and must make the best possible 
use of our tradition in so doing. 
Hence, we shall have to turn from 
“traditionalism” to the continuance 
and development of our own tradi- 
tion and from “Education for Free- 
dom, Inc.” to the effective main- 
tenance of freedom in education. For 
we are a practical people and we tend 
to believe that those who are to be 
our spiritual mentors should practice 
what they preach. There will be 
enough to learn and enough to do 
in this great undertaking to nourish 
and to exercise effectively our capaci- 
ties for wisdom and goodness and to 
further the actualization of those 
spiritual values about which the 
traditionalists are now so properly 
concerned. 
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Have You a Research Department? 


HE lessons of experience are 

learned anew each year. The 
changes made in order to apply what 
thus is learned are a part of the 
development of city school admin- 
istration. However, to depend only 
on trial and error to learn how to 
operate a school system is costly of 
time and relatively wasteful of effort. 
Both time and effort are saved by 
spending enough money to retain a 
small staff of qualified research work- 
ers who may look into the circum- 
stances that surround the newer de- 
veloping problems of all departments 
of the city schools. This staff should 
make frequent critical reports to the 
superintendent. 


Spasmodic Research Unsatisfactory 


Some schools still conduct spas- 
modic researches in the form of pub- 
lished surveys. When these reveal 
conditions unfavorable to the in- 
struction of the boys and girls, the 
school management or groups of lay- 
men may organize campaigns to 
arouse the public to a willingness to 
make the desired reforms. The com- 
bination of the survey report, the 
campaign with its emotional pub- 
licity and the reorganization made 
to achieve the needed reforms often 
injures some teachers by causing 
their displacement and may lower 
the respect and good will which the 
public has had for its schools. 

Schools whose research depart- 
ments and superintendents alertly 
plan to avoid serious problems by 
making continuous small adjust- 
ments thereby build up the good 
will of the public and increase the 
respect and confidence of the patrons. 
But research departments are needed 
even after ideal adjustments have 
been made to the educational aspira- 
tions and social needs of the com- 
munity for school leadership requires 
the knowledge that may spring from 
good research in order to meet the 
changing social conditions that occur 
continually. There is no rest for the 
school research department no matter 
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how fully it has done its work. It 
always has the task of helping supply 
the school management with a vision 
for the future. 

The changes in social conditions 
that occurred in the past decade often 
were not anticipated or correctly in- 
terpreted by city school ‘authorities 
and adjustments to them were not 
made by the school management 
staffs. Today’s unsolved educational 
problems, some of which became 
acute at the time of those social 
changes, should be evidence enough 
to convince superintendents and 
school boards that continuous re- 
search into the problems of the 
schools should be the order of the 
day. There is no room for the 
thought that educational research 
may have a temporary rest. The 
complacency with which the schools 
were accepted in the past decade in 
many cities may have reduced the 
universality of enjoyment of some 
of the educational advantages that 
Americans thought they were giving 
their boys and girls of school age. 


Changes That Affect Schools 


the decline in enroll- 
cities in less than a 
great as 20 per cent 
here and there. Thousands of fami- 
lies moved to the suburbs. Othe-s 
began to send their children to pri- 
vate and parochial schools. Juvenile 
delinquency increased. There were 
disturbances created by pupils against 
their teachers. And there were in- 
stances of drastic and embarrassing 
shrinkages in the assessed valuation 
of real property from which a large 
portion of school support is derived. 

Problems arose out of these and 
other social changes. The problems 
became acute because they were not 
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met squarely by the somewhat be- 
wildered school management staffs. 
Some of the most troublesome of 
those problems are well known. For 
instance, large city schools became 
greatly overstaffed and oversupplied 
with janitors. Bewildered manage- 
ment failed to reduce staffs appre- 
ciably over a period of years in 
which enrollments were becoming 
much smaller. In some such in- 
stances, staffs were increased while 
enrollments were decreasing. 


Typical Problems 


Instances are recorded in which 
the public was unwilling to forgo 
the use of old buildings that were 
only partly occupied, even after con- 
sidering the facts. Public opinion 
was known to refuse to create new 
attendance areas for the school hous- 
ing of the boys and girls, in some 
instances, giving more weight to the 
sentiment connected with old build- 
ings, even when they were partly 
occupied, than to efficient housing 
of pupils for better instruction. And 
during most of those years there was 
not enough money available for the 
schools to perform all the services, 
unimpaired, that the public expected 
of them. 

Some of those acute problems have 
been attacked belatedly by declaring 
them to be emergencies and using 
rather drastic remedies for their solu- 
tion. But there should be a vision 
for the future in order that school 
systems may avoid falling into just 
as serious difficulties again when 
other social changes occur. I believe 
that alert research departments can 
contribute immeasurably toward the 
avoidance of declaring emergencies 
in city school administration prob- 
lems in the future, Some inquiries 
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that seem worth making, in this 
connection, are presented here for 
whatever they are worth to those 
who recognize them as problems in 
their own cities. They are as follows. 

1. How would various new meth- 
ods of financing the public schools 
in cities affect the pocketbooks of 
the heads of families in various occu- 
pational, financial and age 
gories? 

2. To what extent do individuals 
in various occupational, financial and 
age categories support, or contribute 
to the support of, any school enrol- 
lees, children or adults? 

3. What services do citizens want 
the public schools to perform and 
how much do they think they can 
afford to pay these services? 
Compare individuals by sex, includ 
ing housewives and others in various 
occupational, financial and age cate- 
gories. A 
points should be investigated in this 


cate- 


for 


number of subordinate 
connection. For example, does the 
public stagger from its attempt to 
support poorly too heavy a load of 
school services? 

Should education of the lame, the 
blind, the deaf and those with other 
physical defects be given to oaher 
agencies, such as the state, and no 
longer be assumed by the city 
schools? Does the public want to 
accommodate all of kinder- 
garten age in public school kinder- 
gartens? How extensive does the 
public want its public school medical, 
dental and nursing services to be? 
What services want those 
departments to render and to how 
many pupils? 

4. Does the public, classified into 
various categories by occupation, age 
and parental status, consider any of 
the services attempted by its schools 
to be “fads and frills”? If so, what 
definitions of “fads and frills” are 
best accepted? Are there any public 
misgivings about accepting certain 
activities as readily as others in the 
regular school program, such as in- 
strumental music, special types of 
physical education, instruction in 
trades, home nursing for ill pupils 
or other rather unusual services ren- 
dered by the school? 

5. Evidence ought to be obtained 
to shed light upon the relative cost 
and efficiency of conducting a survey 
followed by a campaign and a re 
organization for improvement every 
few years in a city versus a con- 
tinuous survey with minor adjust- 


those 


does it 
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ments made each year to improve 
the instructional conditions in the 
same city school system. Will such 
facts as can be obtained bear out the 
theory that continuous adjustment is 
better than emergency reorganiza- 
tion? 

6. At what approximate ages do 
school buildings of the types found 
in city school systems show the most 


rapid deterioration? Sometimes old 
buildings are exceedingly expensive 
to operate. At what ages can one feel 
justified in eliminating them? 

The inquiries suggested point the 
way toward many smaller studies 
that would be suitable for masters’ 
theses and that might become key 
points of large studies conducted by 
city school research departments. 





The White House Conference 
on Rural Education 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


Professor of Rural Education and Director of 
the Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 


T WAS appropriate that the fifth 

White House Conference de- 
voted to the welfare of children, held 
on October 3, 4 and 5, should bring 
into focus the special problems of the 
education of children living in rural 
environments. The three day pro- 
gram included a noteworthy series of 
discussions on almost every aspect of 
rural education. 

There were two phases to the pro- 
gram: (1) statements by educational 
and farm leaders on problems and 
goals and (2) proposals by discussion 
groups as to the general and specific 
plans of action. The general lectures 
dealt with such themes as “Building 
the Future of Rural America”; 
“Trouble at the Crossroads,” and 
“Building Rural Communities 
Through Education.” Among the 
speakers were: Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker; Katherine Lenroot 
of the Children’s Bureau; Murry 
Lincoln of the Cooperative League 
of the United States, and Howard 
Dawson of the National Education 
Association. 

There were 10 discussion groups. 
Three dealt with the needs of rural 
children, the planning of education 
for community living and the scope 
of education for rural people. As a 
means of implementing the ideals 
outlined by these three committees, 
seven groups presented proposals re- 
garding professional personnel, or- 
ganization and administration, plant 
and equipment, minority and excep- 
tional groups, special problems in 
providing instructional opportunities, 
paying for the rural educational pro- 


gram and planning the integration 
of rural education into the structure 
of democracy. 

There was throughout a sensible 
combination of idealism and _prac- 
ticality in dealing with this most dif- 
ficult of America’s educational prob- 
lems. One speaker, a farm leader, 
touched the imagination of his hear- 
ers when he said: “We need a rural 
citizen who sees himself as a part of 
a dynamic and interdependent Amer- 
ican community. He must express 
the broad and unselfish perspectives 
of national welfare and the common 
good. He must see his place in so- 
ciety as a producer of food for human 
need. And he must understand that 
his future lies not only in what he 
can secure for himself ... but in 
what he can contribute to the na- 
tional well-being.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt received 
the members of the conference, sat 
throughout the discussions and par- 
ticipated actively in them. The 
President, although not listed on the 
published program, spoke informally, 
stressing the importance of bringing 
to a higher level the educational op- 
portunities for rural people. 

The conference was in no sense a 
governmental affair. It was called, 
planned, directed and financed by 
the National Education Association. 

The speeches and committee pro- 
posals will be made available in 
printed form and will serve, it is 
hoped, as a stimulus to the discus- 
sion, by rural people throughout the 
land, of this most significant of their 
postwar. problems. 
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Should Universal Military Training 


HE most important provision 

which can be made by the 
Congress and the American people 
for the future defense of the nation 
is a system of universal military 
training.. The terrible lessons of 
this war should convince every 
thoughtful American that reasonable 
military preparedness is the only 
means by which the peace and se- 
curity of the nation can be main- 
tained. 


The War Caught Us Unprepared 


This great war found the United 
States woefully lacking in trained 
military manpower and we were 
consequently forced to assume the 
defensive until adequate forces could 
be assembled, trained and equipped. 
While all Americans hope and pray 
that this disastrous war will be fol- 
lowed by many years of peace and 
prosperity, there can and will be no 
absolute guarantee that surprise at- 
tacks against our country will not 
occur in the future. 

Our geographical position can no 
longer be considered as a protection. 
The development of long-range 
bombers, and of amphibious opera- 
tions, has given a new character 
to warfare. In the future . . . we 
may be sure that we will not be 
given the time to mobilize our in- 
dustries and to extemporize an 
army from the untrained youth of 
the nation. If we wish to protect 
our nation and our democratic way 
of life, we must have a state of 
military preparedness which 
means that the youth of the nation 
must have had the greater part of 
its military training before mobiliza- 
tion. 

The alternative would be a large 
standing Army. But it is traditional 
to our democracy to maintain a 
relatively small regular Army and in 
a major emergency to depend, in 
the main, on the citizen in arms. 
... Provision must be made whereby 





‘Excerpts from a letter to Warren H. Ather- 
national commander, the American 
Legion. 


ton, 
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The Secretary of War says “Yes” 


HENRY L. STIMSON 
Secretary of War 





the armed forces can be expanded 
quickly to meet the military needs 
with trained and equipped man- 
power . .. through a system of uni- 
versal military training. All 
Americans should accept the prin- 
ciple that every citizen who enjoys 
the protection of a free government 
owes, and should freely give, his 
personal services to the defense of it. 
This means the system ‘should be 
truly universal—all should be treated 
alike. 

If the American people should 
adopt the principle of universal mili- 
tary training, it would be the strong- 
est possible assurance to the rest of 
the world that, in the future, Amer- 
ica will be not only willing but able 
and ready to take its part with the 
peace-loving nations in resisting law- 
less aggression and in assuring 
peaceful world order. 


Preparedness Saves Lives and Money 


Universal military training would 
involve large expenditures. But | 
believe that its cost will be largely, 
if not entirely, offset by resultant 
economies in our military budget. 
If, through a system of universal 
military training, we have a great 
reservoir of trained officers and men 
in civil life, our peace establishment 
will be capable of rapid and a far 
more economical expansion than we 
have heretofore ever been able to 
accomplish. . . . Moreover, when we 
are analyzing universal military 
training in terms of cost, it should 
always be remembered that the 
greatest savings will be obtained 
through the prevention or shorten- 
ing of future wars, savings in both 
money and men. 

It is my considered opinion that 
we, the American people, must face 


the fact that our cherished country 
and democratic way of life may some 
day be lost to us unless we are pre- 
pared to defend and preserve them. 
I believe that universal military train- 
ing will give us the best means of 
providing that defense. Had we 
had such a system instituted after 
the last war, it seems clear that the 
shape of this war might have been 
altered, perhaps postponed, perhaps 
shortened or conceivably avoided. In 
April 1917, I wrote an article for 
Scrgbner’s Magazine urging the in- 
troduction of universal obligatory 
military training as a part of our 
permanent national system. . . . I 
pointed out then that the very na- 
ture of modern warfare made the 
volunteer system impossible as an 
adequate means of defense. 

It is not only hindsight, therefore, 
that leads me to say now that if we, 
after the last war, had been prepared 
to mobilize quickly and efficiently 
millions of well-trained men and if 
our production had been geared to 
equip these men during their train- 
ing, millions of lives, ours and our 
Allies’, might have been spared, un- 
told suffering avoided and huge ex- 
travagances prevented. 


We Must Face the Issue of War 


We must not accept the philosophy 
that this war will end all wars and 
that there will never again be a need 
to resort to arms. From all that ex- 
perience and history can teach us, we 
will be improvident if we do not 
adopt a sound peace-time nationwide 
form of military service. . 

I strongly urge that this country 
adopt universal military service as a 
basic step in the preparation of this 
country for war and as a very good 
means of our avoiding war. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








Be Made Obligatory? 


A\ leading educator says “No”’ 


Here is a live question which merits 


calm, careful and realistic thinking. 


Will the military training of American 


youth lead to future wars or will it 


safeguard us against such eventuality ? 


HENRY C. MORRISON 


Professor Emeritus of Education 
University of Chicago 





E ARE concerned with a 

plan which proposes to take 
all able-bodied boys before the age 
of 21 for a year of military training 
under Army control. 

The proposal goes back to the 
Prussian army laws of 1814. Prussia 
was just lifting herself from the 
Napoleonic conquest. The national 
attitude was “This must never hap- 
pen again.” Right and proper. This 
was also the day of Beethoven, of 
Schiller, of Goethe and of the great 
universities. The Scharnhorst scheme 
of compulsory military training was 
the obvious thing. But the obvious 
has consequences and we are fight- 
ing this particular flock of conse- 
quences today. 

The year 1814 became 1864, and 
there was the attack on Denmark. 
That was followed two years later 
by war on Austria. Four years later 
came the defeat of France. In the 
75 years following 1864 Prussia and 
then Germany leaped at the throat 
of Europe in five wars. America has 
participated in the last two. 


Military Training, Then War 


Why does this curious thing ap- 
pear: a long period of preparation 
and then rapid and determined ad- 
vance on a career of world conquest ? 
The army could have been ready 
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long before 1864. So it would have 
been, had military training as such 
ever been the real and principal ob- 
ject. Not at all: that was only a 
minor and subsidiary purpose. The 
all-controlling purpose was the incul- 
cation in the German people, first, 
of a belief in military might and, 
second, an infatuation with the 
whole program of militarism with all 
its dogmas and cults. How so? 


How the Military Spirit Grows 


Suppose that our General Staff, an 
immortal agency, has full control for 
a year of every young American of a 
certain age for military training and 
indoctrination. Keep on indefinitely, 
class after class, year after year, gen- 
eration after generation, and in 10 
or 15 years the influence of this train- 
ing on the views our people hold 
about the military way of life will 
be apparent. Most of the graduates 
will have been active propagandists 
for several years. Keep on for a cen- 
tury and the great bulk of the people 
will believe the General Staff despite 
the evidence of its own senses. The 
Prussian army laws of 1814 in their 


‘sequels have demonstrated this fact 


beyond contradiction, 

The German military training, in- 
cluding officer training, has never 
been what it was supposed to be. 


American, English, French, Russians 
have won over and over again. The 
President stated it correctly when in 
a recent address he said in substance 
that Americans are winning just be- 
cause they are Americans. That is 
another way of saying that the prod- 
uct of our way of life outstrips the 
product of German training when it 
comes to the ultimate test of battle. 


Do We Wish to Be Like Germany? 


Many thousands of our people of 
Germanic origin are in this country 
because they bitterly resented having 
their boys in training camps for one 
or two years of their lives. The pro- 
posed year of training for American 
youth would be of little value unless 
it were supplemented by annual 
maneuvers in the field of all reserv- 
ists for perhaps twenty years. 

What has all this to do with our 
own issue? This is the United 
States and not Germany—and we do 
not wish to be made into an Amer- 
ican Germany. The answer is that 
human nature in its fundamentals is 
much the same with us in 1944 as it 
was in Prussia in 1814. Military sci- 
ence is the same thing in one country 
as in another. Militarism is in the 
end much the same kind of thing 
everywhere as a national policy and 
as a cult. 

If we take this step, it will be hard 
to change in the future. Adopt uni- 
versal military training of this sort 
and we shall sacrifice our greatest 
glory and most valuable asset, name- 
ly, the trust of the nations in us that 
we have no ambitions of conquest. 

The next few months will prob- 
ably decide whether the statesmen 
of the world are capable of putting 
international affairs on the same foot- 
ing as national affairs with respect 
to crimes of violence. To launch this 
kind of military training in time of 
peace would be tantamount to notify- 
ing the world that we believe there 
will always be war and that we in- 
tend to act accordingly. 
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THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What About Corporal Punishment? 


HE “spare the rod and spoil the 
aaa adage has recently returned 
as a discussion topic among adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents and even pu 
pils. The development of progressive 
education raises the question of whether 
corporal punishment should remain as 
an “institution” or be outmoded as 
“old-fashioned” and psychologically in- 
correct. 

Court decisions on the matter have 
varied, some verdicts favoring the pupil 
and some, the teacher; and local school 
boards themselves differ widely on the 
advisability of its use. Corporal pun- 
ishment does not constitute a charge 
of assault and battery in the majority 
of states but most correctional schools 
forbid its use. 

To obtain a cross section of the 
opinion of school superintendents on 
the subject, The Nation’s ScHoo.s sent 
out 500 questionnaires, getting a 31 
per cent response. Of these, 87 per cent 
endorse the use of corporal punishment 
in some cases. As may be seen by the 
accompanying table, almost 13 per cent 
are not in favor of it under any cir- 
cumstances, while .01 per cent are un- 
decided. 

Most superintendents believe that the 
punishment should be administered by 
the teacher or principal but many add 

“with a witness” as the better policy. 
One schoolman replies that the super 
intendent should administer it. Six- 
teen per cent think pupils should be 
punished only with the parents’ con- 
sent. 

The greatest demand for corporal 
punishment comes from poor teachers 
and from citizens with no children in 
school, the poll reveals. Parents, aver- 
age teachers and superior teachers less 
frequently demand it. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
87 per cent who believe in corporal 
punishment, almost all add “rarely or 
as a last resort” to their answer. Says 
one superintendent: “It should be used 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. Do M sc believe that corporal 
punishment is ever justifiable in a 
public school? 


Yes 87.00%, 
No .. . 12.99% 
Undecided 01%, 


2. If you believe in corporal punish- 
ment under some circumstances, 
who should administer it? 


Principal 43%, 
Teacher .... 41%, 
Principal (with parents’ consent) 13% 
Teacher (with parents’ consent)... 3% 


3. From whom does the demand for 
corporal punishment most fre- 
quently come? 

Poor teachers __.. 46%, 

Citizens with no children in school. 30% 

Parents _....... ral occa 28%, 

Average teachers 16% 

Superior teachers 13% 

Press, public speakers, police, courts, 

attendance officers less than 1% 





sparingly but it is surely justified on 
the grounds that making a Christian 
out of some youngster once or twice 
a year not only does him good but does 
the school good as well.” Many add 
that “a good swat” once in a while is 
an effective means of discipline. 

A number of superintendents lay the 
blame for unruly pupils at the feet of 
the parents. D. R. Allen, superintend- 
ent at Leesburg, Fla., declares: “A lax- 
ity in appropriate disciplinary action by 
parents again forces the use of corporal 
punishment on school administrators 
and teachers. The home should take 
care of this matter in its entirety.” 
from New England, N. D.: “Modern 
homes do not use it often enough and 
fortunate is the child who, when he 
gets a licking at school, gets another 
one when he gets home.” 


And. 


Pupils themselves, say some superin 
tendents, often feel they have it coming 
to them and laugh at the ease with 
which juvenile court judges dismiss 
them. Parents and teachers are easy, 
too, they say. 

However, those opposed to corporal 
punishment believe that individual 
conferences can usually settle the prob- 
lem. “Learn the cause of the youth’s 
misconduct. Remove the cause and cor- 
poral punishment is not necessary to 
stimulate and change his behavior pat- 
tern,’ writes a superintendent from 
Illinois. After fourteen years of experi 
ence, Supt. R. O. Mortensen of Quincy, 
Iowa, asserts that he can talk and rea- 
son more out of a child than he can 
beat out of him. 

Those in the group opposed to cor- 
poral punishment believe that if ad- 
ministrators and teachers are skillful 
enough, the question of such punish- 
ment will never arise. From Idaho, a 
superintendent claims that “a good 
teacher does not have to resort to vio- 
lence just as nations will not when they 
are properly educated.” This group 
believes that in the adequately moti- 
vated schoolroom there should be little 
trouble with discipline. “The respon 
sibility for this condition rests on the 
classroom teacher and the administra 


tion,” states a South Dakota superin- 
tendent. 

Jennie P. Fray, superintendent at 
Roanoke, declares: “I’ve taught 


school for twenty-five years and have 
only whipped one boy and I’m still 
ashamed of it. I believe in punishment 
but it doesn’t have to be corporal.” 
Nevertheless, many superintendents 
feel that if the pupil knows that the 
force is there to be used whenever nec- 


essary, many wrong actions will be 
averted. As the superintendent at 
Riverside, N. J., states: “If children 


knew corporal punishment could be 
P P 

given, there would seldom be the need 
to use it.” 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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From Airplanes to Zippers 


schools have an interest in war surpluses 


MONG the three or four major 
aspects of postwar transition 
which have been under recent con- 
sideration in Congress, one in par- 
ticular, the disposal of surplus war 
property and equipment, has the 
most direct and immediate signifi- 
cance The 
problem is of enormous scope. 

Of course, it is impossible to esti- 
mate what the surplus of war proper- 
ties and equipment is going to be at 
the end of the war but the most re- 
liable estimates range from 
$50,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000. Air- 
craft and ships account for approxi 
mately one half of the total. Guns, 
ammunition and other combat muni- 
tions not suitable for civilian use 
account for about one fourth of the 
total. 

Thus only about one fourth, or an 
estimated $15,000,000,000 of miscel- 
laneous stocks, is likely to be in a 
form usable by the civilian economy. 
About half of this, it is probable, will 
be abroad.’ Needless to say, a great 
deal of the available equipment is 
usable in our schools and colleges. 


School Needs. Schools, unable to 
pursue ordinary procurement and 
purchase programs during the war 
period, are in great need of all types 
of teaching and operating items, not 
only to maintain and continue exist- 
ing programs but also to improve 
and expand them. We sometimes 
forget that a large school system will 
purchase as much as 25,000 different 
items each year. To cite but a few 
examples, a modern program of edu- 
cation needs and could make effec- 
tive use of film projectors, machine 
tools, engines, furniture, scientific 
equipment of all kinds, laboratory 
supplies, maps, globes, books, office 


to schools and colleges. 


*House Special Committee on Post War 
Economic Policy and Planning, Fourth Report, 
Economic Problems of the Reconversion Pe- 
riod, 78th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Report No. 
1855, p. 9 (Sept. 8, 1944). 
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Assistant to the Administrator 
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equipment of all kinds, sporting 
goods, construction and maintenance 
materials, cafeteria equipment, pho- 
tographic equipment, first-aid kits 
and vehicles suitable for transporting 
children. Even buildings could be 
used, perhaps for classrooms, ware- 
houses or recreational centers. 

Nor is school need limited to items 
purchased by the armed forces for 
educational purposes; many items 
used for actual combat service would 
have direct application in the ex- 
panding educational curriculum. 
Radar? Certainly our technical and 
engineering schools, and even our 
secondary vocational schools, can use 
radar equipment. Small boats? Our 
growing maritime education pro- 
gram would benefit immensely. Air- 
planes? What of the thousands of 
aeronautical classes throughout the 
country? 


The Law. While we shall at a 
later point discuss proposals made to 
Congress and various drafts of bills 
considered by Congress, the final 
form of the surplus war property bill 
as passed was considerably different 
in some respects from what had been 
urged upon Congress by many. 

Congress adopted, in an amended 
form, H.R. 5125 which sets up a Sur- 
plus Property Board consisting of 
three members appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, whose duty is to ex- 
ercise general supervision over the 
care, handling and disposition of 
surplus property. The specific section 
affecting schools is as follows: 

Sec. 13 (a) The board shall prescribe 
regulations for the disposition of sur- 
plus property to states and their politi- 
cal subdivisions and instrumentalities 
and to tax-supported and nonprofit in- 


stitutions and shall determine on the 
basis of needs what transfers shall be 
made. In formulating such regulations 
the board shall be guided by the ob- 
jectives of this Act and shall give effect 
to the following policies to the extent 
feasible and in the public interest: 

(1) (A) Surplus property that is 
appropriate for school, classroom or 
other educational use may be sold or 
leased to the states and their political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities and 
tax-supported educational institutions 
and to other nonprofit educational insti- 
tutions which have been held exempt 
from taxation under section 101(6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. ; 

(C) In fixing the sale or lease value 
of property to be disposed of under 
subparagraph (A) . of this para- 
graph, the board shall take into con- 
sideration any benefit which has ac- 
crued or may accrue to the United 
States from the use of such property by 
any state, political subdivision, instru- 
mentality or institution. 

(2) Surplus property shall be dis- 
Bi of so as to afford public and 
governmental institutions, nonprofit or 
tax-supported educational institutions 

. an opportunity to fulfill, in the 
public interest, their legitimate needs. 

The bill also provides for dona- 
tions in the event surplus property 
has no commercial value or in cases 
where the cost of care, handling and 
disposition of surpluses would ex- 
ceed the estimated proceeds. The bill 
also provides that: 

The disposal of surplus property 
under this section to states and political 
subdivisions and __ instrumentalities 
thereof shall be given priority over all 
other disposals of property provided for 
in this Act except transfers under sec- 
tion 12 [among federal agencies]. 


Previous Bills. Many surplus prop- 
erty bills were before Congress this 
session but those which received 
most serious attention were H.R. 


*Similar provision is made for “surplus 
medical supplies, equipment and property 
suitable for use in the protection of public 
health, including research.” 
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5125, which was adopted, as amend- 
ed, and S. 2065. This latter bill, 
which was adopted by the Senate, 
had more favorable provisions for 
schools and colleges. 

First, it provided that property 
suitable for school, classroom or 
other educational use could be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security 
Agency for donation to states and 
their political subdivisions and to 
tax-supported educational _ institu- 
tions and, under certain rules and 
regulations, to other nonprofit tax- 
exempt educational institutions. In 
addition, it provided that where such 
surpluses were not so donated but 
were sold, sales to tax-supported and 
nonprofit tax-exempt educational in- 
stitutions were to be at discounts not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the sale or 
lease market value or 50 per cent of 
the highest price offered by a private 
purchaser or lessee, whichever was 
lower. 

Although the Senate approved 
these provisions, the House voted 
down similar ones after vigorous 
debate. And when the matter came 
before a conference committee com- 
posed of members from both houses 
of Congress, to reconcile their differ- 
ences, it was substantially the House 
version which prevailed. 


Congressional Reports. In_ this 
regard it is interesting to note that 
each House of Congress seriously de- 
bated the matter of these so-called 
“donations,” or cost-free transfers 
of government surpluses to schools 
and colleges. The House committee 
regarded any such donations of prop- 
erty with commercial value as being 
contrary to the national interest.” 

The Senate, on the other hand, had 
a much more liberal view: 

Your committee has indicated earlier 
in this report that the great stock of 
surplus property which will be held by 
the government at the end of the war 
should be regarded as a national asset. 
The opportunity these surpluses offer 
for improving or raising the level of 
the equipment in the schools, colleges, 
and medical institutions underscores 
this point... . A training program for 
11,000,000 men is bound to leave as 
surplus enormous stocks of equipment 
suitable for educational uses. All of 
the machine tools necessary properly to 
equip our vocational schools and tech- 
nical and engineering colleges can be 
supplied without making any signifi- 
cant dent in the surplus of such ar- 
ticles.* 


However, the House philosophy 





*House Report No. 1757, Aug. 10, 1944 
(on H.R. 5125), p. 9. 

“Senate Report No. 1057, Aug. 22, 1944 
(on S. 2065), p. 7, 8. 





No Free Buses for New Jersey 
Parochial Pupils 


The New Jersey supreme court has 
ruled as unconstitutional a law re- 
quiring boards of education to pro- 
vide free transportation for children 
attending parochial and other pri- 
vate, nonprofit schools, if the service 
is given to public school children. 

The law’s constitutionality was 
challenged by the executive vice 
president of the New Jersey Taxpay- 
ers Association. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union, as a friend of the court, in- 
sisted that the state constitution pro- 
hibited the use of public money “di- 
rectly or indirectly in aid or mainte- 
nance” of a denominational school. 
Counsel for the union stated: “It is 
well known that the Roman Catholic 
Church has long endeavored to ob- 
tain this particular legislation but | 
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submit that it is contrary to a very 
fundamental concept of our system 
of government that should be jeal- 
ously guarded.” 

Justice Charles W. Parker, in the 
majority opinion, declared the law 
was in dircet violation of a section of 
the state charter stipulating that 
school money should be appropriated 
for public school purposes only. 

Justice Harry E. Reher, in his dis- 
senting opinion, said the transporta- 
tion of the children was a service to 
the children and their parents rather 
than a service to schools. “Here,” he 
said, “the school district did not oper- 
ate the transport. The challenged 
resolution provides for conveyance by 
way of public carriers and the parents 
were reimbursed directly for fares 
expended.” 


prevailed over that of the Senate and 
the bill, as finally enacted, made no 
provision for such so-called “dona- 
tions.” 


Proposals by Educators. In dis- 
cussions before Congressional com- 
mittees and elsewhere, various 
educators, national educational asso- 
ciations and state groups presented 
recommendations for surplus prop- 
erty legislation. By and large, the 
major points were as follows: (1) 
preferences to be given to educa- 
tional institutions, in some cases 
through donations and in other cases 
by means of favorable price differ- 
entials, so that schools and colleges 
should not have to compete with 
commercial interests for surplus 
property; 

(2) Distribution to be effected 
through state authorities, particularly 
through statewide educational com- 
missions representative of all educa- 
tional interests within the state. 
These educational commissions were 
not to displace existing state agen- 
cies but were merely to serve as 
statewide focal points of negotiation 
with the federal surplus property 
authorities, as well as to establish 
the methods of intrastate distribu- 
tion of surpluses. This was the rec- 
ommendation of a national confer- 
ence held in Washington March 3 
and 4 by some 30 national organiza- 
tions representing educational and 
lay groups, as well as of a conference 
on surplus property held by the 
American Council on Education 
April 6, 1944; 

(3) The United States Office of 
Education to be utilized as the fed- 
eral agency to deal with the states 
in the distribution of surpluses to 
schools and colleges, and (4) surplus 
property to be disposed of on the 
basis of actual and potential educa- 
tional need. 

The effectiveness of educational 
service to the community is in large 
measure conditioned by the adequacy 
of necessary school supplies and 
equipment. This is all the more true 
in the light of the increased obliga- 
tions and responsibilities falling upon 
our schools during and after the war. 
For many school districts, with tight 
school budgets, surplus property rep- 
resents the only immediate oppor- 
tunity to obtain the kind and quan- 
tity of equipment to enable them to 
give to their communities a full and 
well-rounded educational program. 
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A New England community discusses 
the problems of democracy in cracker- 
barrel style at school-sponsored institutes 





HENRY L. ADAMS 


Superintendent of Schools, Seymour, Conn. 


E public schools of Seymour, 

Conn., have conducted annually 

for the last two years a so-called 

“war institute.” The purpose of these 

meetings has been expressed as 
follows: 

“To stimulate the political, social 
and economic thinking of the people 
of Seymour to the end that they may 
take a more active and intelligent in- 
terest in the affairs of their commu- 
nity, their state and their nation. 

“To bring home to the community 
the deep significance of the war in 
which we are now engaged. 

“To make our small contribution 
to those concepts for which America 
has always fought: freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of worship, freedom of peaceful 
assembly and a direct participation 
by all citizens in the affairs of Amer- 
ican democracy.” 


Speakers at the First Meeting 


The first war institute was held 
in April of 1943. The cooperation of 
Yale University was obtained 
through the interest of President 
Charles Seymour and Dean E. S. 
Furniss. Charles R. Walker, alumni 
secretary,*acted as chairman of the 
meeting and presented a panel of 
speakers, including Prof. Thomas C. 
Mendenhall, F. L. Baumer, C. H. 
Driver and Attorney George W. 
Crawford of New Haven. Mr. Craw- 
ford is one of the best known Negro 
leaders in the country and an out- 
standing authority in the field of 
municipal corporation law. 

Before an audience of about 350 
citizens, this panel discussed “What 
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Kind of World Are We Trying to 
Make?” during which discussion it 
raised and considered the further 
questions: 

What does our acceptance of the 
Atlantic Charter imply in the con- 
duct of our minority and_ racial 
problems? 

What is the responsibility of the 
United States for maintaining the 
peace of the world and how much 
are we willing to sacrifice to main- 
tain that peace? 

What is the responsibility of the 
churches and the schools in making 
this postwar world? 

Is this a peoples’ war or an inter- 
national war? 


First Program Too Academic 


Our initial experience showed us 
that this type of program was a little 
too academic to meet the tastes of 
the general public. Although there 
was considerable questioning from 
the floor, it was led largely by school 
people and there was not enough 
participation by the general public. 

On the second day of the 1943 in- 
stitute, 10 section meetings were held 
in which the following questions 
were considered: 

1. What are the different plans 
for world peace? Which plan should 
America support? 

2. What are the prospects for 
Russian-American cooperation dur- 
ing and after the war? 

3. What will happen to industry 
when peace is established? Will 
winning the peace end our industrial 
strife? 

4. How can democracy be extend- 
ed in our own community? In 
America? 

5. What changes need to be made 
in our concept of social security? 


6. What will be the effect of the 


war upon our American education? 

7. Will the outcome of the war 
change the status of America’s mi- 
nority groups? 

8. To what extent does Fascism 
threaten us from within? 

9. What part should the coopera- 
tives play in American economy after 
the war? 

10. Should the age requirement 
for voting be lowered to 18? What 
implication would a lower voting 
age have for education? 

The leaders of the discussion 
groups were all outstanding in their 
respective fields. The questions were 
chosen by a committee made up of 
pupils, teachers and board members. 

The school buses covered their 
regular school routes and transported 
pupils and parents alike to the meet- 
ings. School sessions in the 10 lower 
grades were suspended for the day 
but attendance was required of all 
teachers and of high school upper- 
classmen. These institute sessions 
were approved as regular school days 
by the state board of education. The 
general feeling was that our first 
institute had rendered a distinct edu- 
cational service to the community. 


Local Citizens Show Interest 


After consulting with teacher 
groups and interested citizens of the 
community, the teachers and board 
decided that we might profitably 
continue the school-community for- 
um another year. A larger commit- 
tee than had been used in 1943 was 
created for 1944. It was again made 
up of teachers, pupils and board 
members, but this year, with the 
addition of many citizens who had 
registered an interest in discussing 
political, social; economic or educa- 
tional problems, a somewhat wider 
selection of speaker talent was made. 
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Dr. Willard Uphaus, secretary of 
the National Labor and Religion 
Foundation; Dr. William J. Sanders, 
professor of philosophy, New Haven 
State Teachers College; Robert 
Michaelsen, Yale Divinity School; 
the Hon. Phillip J. Sullivan, assistant 
minority leader in the Connecticut 
legislature, and the Hon. E. Lee 
Marsh, majority leader in the same 
legislative body, constituted our eve- 
ning panel. 

This panel, which leaned some- 
what toward the liberal side, dis- 
cussed the problem, “How Can We 
Improve Democracy in the United 
States?” The discussion was guided 
to a certain extent by the subtopics 
“Where Do We Stand Now?” 
“Where Do We Want to Go?” and 
“How Are We to Reach There?” 
Under the able leadership of N. S. 








Light, director of the division of 
supervision, state department of edu- 
cation, who acted as chairman, a 
number of points of conflict and 
agreement were brought out. Live 
issues were raised, such as the Mont- 
gomery Ward case, government own- 
ership and control of utilities, the 
status of minority groups, O.P.A., 
and anti-poll tax legislation. 

For a rock-ribbed as well as rock- 
bound community the ideas _pre- 
sented were challenging and were 
discussed with interest. The general 
feeling seemed to be that this type 
of panel was better suited to our 
community than the one used the 
year before. Clashing political views 
and personalities tended to enliven 
the discussion. 

On the second day of the 1944 
institute, in order to allow more time 





See Need for Extra 
High School Year 


THOMAS R. COLE 


Professor of School Administration 
University of Washington 


HE state of Washington is 

much concerned with the devel- 
opment of a program of education 
for the postwar period that will in- 
clude better opportunities for the 
children living in areas of the state 
that are not served by junior colleges 
or schools of higher education, The 
thirteenth year is a means to that 
end. Some of the school systems are 
already preparing plans for building 
additions that will include the addi- 
tional year of elective high school 
work. 

The rapid spread of high school 
subjects and the need for giving 
more attention to physical education 
make it difficult to cover the essen- 
tial work offered in the traditional 
four years. Many of the schools have 
been urging pupils enrolled in com- 
mercial courses to remain for an 
extra year in order to round out the 
training necessary for positions in 
business offices. The apparent need 
for more basic work in the ninth and 
tenth years will tend to push the elec- 
tive vocational subjects into the 
eleventh, twelfth and _ thirteenth 
school years. 
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It is expected that the major part 
of the thirteenth year program will 
be vocational in character. Studies 
are being made in the different com- 
munities of the state to find what 
types of training courses can be of- 
fered to the best advantage. The 
state department of education has 
been holding meetings to bring to- 
gether patrons and educational lead- 
ers to discuss their local educational 
problems and opportunities. The in- 
terest in these meetings has been 
most encouraging and the patrons 
are emphatically in favor of an ex- 
tended program of work in the 
schools that will give more adequate 
vocational training. 

Another factor that must be con- 
sidered is that after the war the op- 
portunities for employment for 18 
and 19 year old pupils will be much 
less numerous than at present. These 
young people will need to make prof- 
itable use of their time and the school 
must provide the proper facilities for 
it. Why not incorporate such a pro- 
gram in the regular public schools 
instead of allowing it to be fostered 
by outside agencies? 








for discussion, four section meetings, 
instead of 10, were held, the follow- 
ing questions being considered: 

1. What should our community 
plan for postwar education? 

2. What will be our community’s 
postwar industrial problem? 

3. What are the social problems of 
our community? 

4. What are our 
problems? 

The panel speakers were outstand- 
ing pupils, teachers, industrialists, 
clergymen, state and federal govern- 
ment leaders, a parent, a board of 
education member and the secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor. It 
was most encouraging to the organ- 
izing committee to find that the state 
department of education, the United 
States Employment Service and two 
local manufacturers were interested 
to the extent that their executives 
took part in the discussions. Our 
pupils gained much by the opportu- 
nity to share in them both as mem 
bers and later as speakers from the 
floor. 


civ.c-political 


Programs Are Broadening 


We have found that these war 
institutes have a decidedly stimulat- 
ing effect on teacher and pupil think- 
ing. They have increased and 
broadened interest in social problems 
and motivated much discussion both 
in and out of classrooms. Contro- 
versial subjects are not side-stepped. 
Although the industrial plants of the 
town are open shops, the case of 
organized labor was presented by one 
of its state leaders who discussed it 
frankly. Racial problems, both Negro 
and Jewish, were brought out into 
the open with members of all groups 
participating in the discussion. 

The committee feels that one of 
the chief reasons we have thus far 
succeeded in handling controversial 
subjects satisfactorily is that our high 
school pupils have been prepared to 
participate through their social 
studies classes. The war institute is 
being made more and more a part 
of the school curriculum. 

We hope to establish it more firm- 
ly as a part of the life of the com- 
munity, although doubtless under a 
different name when the war is over. 
Its primary purpose will always be 
the stimulation of the educative 
process and the perpetuation of the 
New England cracker-barrel method 
of attempting to solve the problems 
of democracy. 
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Northwest elevation of the Parker Dam School. 


Fheres No Restriction on Planning 


VERY community should make 

a sane analysis of possible post- 

war school population as well as a 
comprehensive study of each school 
site. School districts, all too fre- 
quently in the past, realizing sud- 
denly that a new building was 
needed, quickly obtained the services 
of an architect who prepared plans 
and specifications, then proceeded to 
the site and marked the spot where 
the new building should be located. 
The result was not always satis- 
factory. Far greater success is expe- 
rienced in districts in which a sys- 
tematic study of school premises is 
made first and is followed by care- 
ful analysis of future needs with 
drawings made to scale showing the 
location of the present and future 
classroom buildings, the cafeteria, the 
swimming pool and the play area. 
The board of trustees and school 
administration at Needles, Calif., 
have completed such a plan recently. 
The school district, located on the 
California desert with an area of 


6000 square miles, is geographically 
one of the largest school districts in 
the United States. There are three 
public schools at Needles, a town of 
5000 population, and in the sur- 
rounding area are five schools lo- 
cated as far as 85 miles from the 
central office. 

The fact that the county seat, 
which is the nearest town of any 
size, is located 225 miles away com- 
plicates the construction problem. A 
range in temperature from near 
freezing during winter nights to 
high degrees of heat during the 
summer, which makes thermometers 
that register within a scope of less 
than 150 degrees useless, intensifies 
the problem. 

The survey of school property was 
made by the president of the board 
of trustees, the superintendent of 
schools, the school architect and Dr. 
Charles Bursch, chief of the division 
of schoolhouse planning, state de- 
partment of education. The group 
visited each school site for the pur- 


pose of study and analysis. Each 
existing building was evaluated in 
order to determine whether it met 
the requirements of the California 
law which provides that schools must 
be constructed to resist fire and 
earthquake hazards. It was the opin- 
ion of the officials that any building 
that did not meet these standards 
should be replaced after the war. 
The study revealed the fact that 
the present Needles high school ad- 
ministration and classroom building, 
constructed in 1923, is far from meeét- 
ing the requirements of the law. To 
meet new standards the committee 
decided on replacements as follows. 


Music unit va = 
Junior high unit 10,000 sq. ft. 
Administration and class- 
room . 7293 sq. ft. 
Social studies and class- 
room 3075 sq. ft. 
Cafeteria and supply 
unit eens. H 3083 sq. ft. 
Arts and crafts 2317 sq. ft. 
Toray 28,768 sq. ft. 





This type of construction is ideal for one or two teacher schools in a desert climate. 
Constructed with reenforced concrete walls, floor and roof, with metal covered doors 
and steel sash, it requires little maintenance and costs about $5000 to $6000 per room. 
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Northeast elevation of the Parker Dam School. Plans on page 33 are of the combined high 


and junior high schools at Needles, Calif. Marsh, Smith & Powell, architects, Los Angeles. 


GLEN T. GOODWILL 
Superintendent of Schools, Needles, Calif. 


In addition, the architect was in- 
structed to include for this area a 
swimming pool and caretaker’s 
house. 

The party then traveled to the 
Grace Henderson Elementary School 
located in the Mexican, Indian and 
Negro section of town. A study of 
this site disclosed that the Colorado 
River bed has been rising rapidly 
since the construction of Boulder and 
Parker dams, causing a gradual 
flooding of this lower section of 
town. It seemed inadvisable, there- 
fore, to bring the present school site 
up to standard because of this un- 
usual condition. 

Consequently, the architect was in- 
structed to prepare drawings for a 
complete new school plant to be 
erected on a site to be selected by 
the school administration after the 
population shifts to higher ground. 
A nine classroom unit was requested, 
complete with combined cafeteria 
and assembly room which could 
serve as a community center for for- 
eign-speaking people. It was believed 
that the unit would require a space 
of about 16,400 square feet. 

At the “D” Street Elementary 
School at Needles, the committee de- 
termined that the main classroom 
unit, with eight rooms, which was 
partially rebuilt 15 years ago should 
be replaced. It was agreed, also, that 
the school population had increased 
sufficiently to justify the erection of 
a cafeteria building. This school has 
an auditorium building, equipped 
with stage curtains, which would 
serve adequately as a school and 
community hall. It was estimated 
that the additional building area 
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would approximate 17,000 square 
feet. 

The investigating committee then 
traveled a distance of 85 miles to the 
Parker Dam School, which is lo- 
cated on the government reservation 
within a short distance from Parker 
Dam and the banks of the Colorado 
River. The building in use at the 
present time is the temporary struc- 
ture erected during construction days 
when hundreds of workers were ar- 
riving as employes or job seekers on 
the government project. 

Since it was not known at that 
time that a permanent building 





would be needed, the cheapest type 
of framework was thrown together, 
for which fiberboard was used both 
as an inside wall finish and as the 
outside walls of the building. A 
good coat of paint was added and 
the district had an acceptable tem- 
porary building. 

The district operated a 10 teacher 
school, including grades 1 through 
11, at this location during the peak 
of employment. Pupils, to complete 
their senior year, were transported to 
Needles where they obtained suit- 
able housing with local families and 
attended school. The district paid $1 
a day in lieu of transportation for 
each pupil finding it necessary to 
room in Needles which helped to 
make it possible for these pupils to 
complete high school in this isolated 
desert area. 

It was evident, of course, that a 











Interior of a classroom. 
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Floor Plan of Parker Dam School. 


complete new building was necessary 
at Parker Dam. The problem was 
to determine how many pupils might 
be expected in the area. The solu- 
tion was relatively simple, however, 
since the bureau of reclamation of 
the federal government and _ the 
Metropolitan Water Company of Los 
Angeles are the only two employing 
agencies in the area. It seemed that 
the school district would be safe in 
planning a four room building. 

The committee also was convinced 
that in this region the public school 
should provide a community recrea- 
tional area. The government had 
provided a play area with a well- 
lighted field for night ball. It seemed 
logical that the school plant should 
include shower rooms and a recrea- 
tion or community hall. The San 
Bernardino County Free Library, lo- 
cated 310 miles away, has operated 
a branch library in this community 
for several years which led the com- 
mittee to decide that the new school 
plant should have sufficient space to 
house the branch library. It was es- 
timated that this type of school plant 
would require approximately 11,000 
square feet of space. 

The four remaining school sites in 
the district visited by the committee 
were one teacher schools. The first 
one located at Vidal, a distance of 
67 miles from the administrative 
office, was recognized readily as a 
building that should be replaced. It 
is an adobe building which, though 
it seems cool even on hot spring 
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days, is not an adequate building to 
house the elementary school. 

It was evident to the committee 
that in this isolated place, where 
maintenance is a problem, steel sash 
should be used and the building 
should have a concrete floor covered 
with asphalt tile. A school of this 
type needs sanitary toilet facilities, if 
water is available and fortunately it 
is at this site, as well as adequate 
work space, book shelves and supply 
closets. 

The committee found the remain- 
ing one teacher schools, located at 
Rice, Chubbuck and Essex, to be 
new buildings adequate in space and 
facilities to meet future needs. 

The 250 mile trip, visiting the out- 
lying schools as well as the city 
schools of Needles, gave the architect 
a fund of knowledge concerning the 
specific needs of the Needles public 
school system. This knowledge en- 
abled him to make site development 
and plot plans for each school which 
would adequately serve the district 
for the next twenty-five years. 

The plans, upon completion, were 
submitted to the board of trustees for 
study, then to Dr. Charles Bursch of 


Shower and locker building. 


the state department of schoolhouse 
planning for approval. The architect 
has assured the district that working 
drawings can be had within a few 
weeks’ time after the request for 
them is made. This extensive study 
of building needs was obtained by 
the district at no cost. A standard 
architect’s agreement, with rider at- 
tached stating that, in the event the 
district decides to proceed with any 
of these plans, the architect will be 
paid the standard fee and will be 
paid as the work progresses, was 
signed. 

When peace comes, it is possible 
that funds appropriated by the gov- 
ernment for the destructive forces of 
war will be diverted into construc- 
tive channels and be used for the 
erection of public buildings. School 
districts, which have planned for 
their postwar construction and built 
adequate cash reserves, will benefit 
from such a program. The American 
people are convinced that every school 
in the land should be housed in a 
building that is safe and adequate 
for the educational needs of children 
and plans should be made now to 
meet these needs. 
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Use Your Building Program 
to build freends 


HE professional journals have 

devoted a gratifying amount of 
space to discussion of the planning of 
postwar schools. Educators, admin- 
istrators and architects with a pro- 
gressive attitude are fairly well 
agreed on the form the new school 
plant will take. They stress the need 
for audio-visual education spaces, in- 
creased facilities for vocational train- 
ing, flexible planning for dual room 
use, closer relationship between out- 
door and indoor activities, further 
emphasis on health care, recreation, 
adult education. 


Let Public in on Your Plans 


The list goes on and, as it unfolds, 
it adds constantly more evidence to 
one fact, namely, that the success of 
the new school program will depend 
on full community understanding 
and participation. This means that 
John Jones and Pat Murphy and 
Sadie Nussbaum must know what 
our school planners are about. In 
most cases they don’t have the slight- 
est idea. 

If our new schools are going to be 
community schools, as they must be, 
their planning must be made as far 
as possible a community enterprise. 
This does not mean that every man’s 
neighbor has to be leaning over the 
conference table when the school 
building committee and the architect 
discuss the program. 

It does mean that step by step the 
major decisions should be explained 
and publicized. Local civic organiza- 
tions should know what is going on 
and become excited about the pros- 
pects. Local papers should carry 
stories of the various planning stages. 

If there is a citizens’ committee 
meeting to discuss the question of 
juvenile delinquency, it should know 
what recreational activities are receiv- 
ing consideration in the school plan- 
ning. If the local churches sponsor 
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THOMAS CREIGHTON 


Architect, Alfred Hopkins & Associates 
New York City 


young people’s discussion groups, 
they will be interested in talking 
about the vocational training aspects 
of the proposed school. The Mothers’ 
Club and the Women’s Club will be 
concerned with the provisions for 
health care of pupils and the eating 
arrangements at school. 

Does this sound like complicating 
the planning of the school? Do you 
feel that there is sufficient difficulty 
getting agreement among the mem- 
bers of the building committee, with- 
out dragging in the whole neighbor- 
hood? Well, suppose it does result 
in some delays. Suppose it does stir 
up some controversies and a little 
“viewing with alarm.” In the end, 
after the difficulties have been ex- 
plained and ironed out, there will be 
an interested, comprehending, even 
excited citizenry ready to make full 
use of the new school facilities. Cer- 
tainly that is better than meeting the 
glassy stare of the public when the 
doors are opened for the first time. 


Features of a Modern Classroom 


As an illustration of the sort of 
facility which can be discussed with 
the community, let us consider, first, 
the classroom itself. Most of us are 
agreed that the forbidding classroom, 
designed for the formal and parrot- 
like recital of lessons reluctantly pre- 
pared, is not the room we want to 
plan. We want to construct the 
modern classroom as a laboratory, 
with the work area, class library and 
movable furniture freely arranged. 

The teacher’s desk will be treated 
as a piece of casual furniture. Audio- 
visual instruction mediums, even tele- 
vision, must be planned for; the pro- 
jector will be standard equipment. 
Gay color will enliven the dreariness 
which we associate with old-fash- 
ioned buildings. Exhibit cases, in- 
terchangeable pictures and charts will 
be added features of interest. Terres- 


trial and celestial globes will supplant 
Mercator’s projection with the 25,000 
mile poles. 

Life- will be brought into the class- 
room. Everything will be designed 
in terms of little Willie; everything 
will be planned to break down that 
resistance to instruction that has been 
characteristic of all little Willies 
through the ages. How receptive will 
Willie’s ma be to all these innova- 
tions? : 


New School Makes Exciting Story 


Here is an exciting story about the 
new postwar school to tell to the 
community, to the parents and to 
civic leaders. If all these interested 
persons know what you are plan- 
ning to do for them and their chil- 
dren, they should be as impatient as 
you for the project to be finished. If 
you spring it on them, after it is com- 
pleted, as something new and strange, 
they may resist. Why run that risk? 

There are other examples of the 
facilities in the proposed school 
which might well be publicized. The 
auditorium, the library and the gym- 
nasium will be designed to stimulate 
adult interest in programs of learn- 
ing, play and physical culture. In the 
planning of the auditorium, there 
must be adequate stage facilities and 
dressing rooms for dramatic pres- 
entations, sufficient space to permit 
the gathering of groups for pageants 
and folk dancing, room for screens, 
sound equipment, toilet facilities, 
cloak rooms. If the people of the 
community are to view these things 
with favor, and as their links to the 
school, instead of as careless extrav- 
agances, they should understand now 
what you are about in planning 
them. 

Music will play a large réle in the 
school design. Space must be pro- 
vided for school singing, band and 
orchestra rehearsal and perhaps for 
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The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 


Sections for nature craft and gardens should be included in plans. 


instrument instruction. You may be 
planning for a music library, instru- 
ment storage space, rooms for teach- 
ing the theory and appreciation of 
music, a musical director’s office. Do 
you visualize these provisions as a 
boon to adult as well as child musical 
guidance? If so, you had better let 
the people know what you plan for 
them. 

Your school library will probably 
be centrally located. The usual hum- 
ble resting place for books will 
be replaced by a working laboratory 
for the English and social science de- 
partments, with their living subjects 
of current events, speech, dramatics 
and journalism. The library, serving 
as the center of distribution for refer- 
ence matter, maps, charts, pictures, 
even films, will extend to all the dif- 
ferent school departments. You may 
be planning a periodical room or a 
laboratory of current events. These 
enlarged library functions will need 
explaining to the public which can be 
done during the planning period bet- 
ter than after the school has opened. 

The gymnasium in the new school 
will be more than a covered play- 
ground. The war draft procedure 
has disclosed certain flaws in the 
physical condition of our youth. 
Physical education must become more 
concerned with the individual, seek- 
ing correction and improvement of 
physical defects. You will plan areas 
for segregated group play, such as 
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basketball, baseball, volley ball. You 
will want a swimming pool. There 
should be recreation rooms for the 
faculty. And then you will be con- 
sidering the school’s obligation to the 
adults of the neighborhood in pro- 
viding facilities for the correction of 
obesity and underweight, for the re- 
lief of such conditions as workers’ 
fatigue and sedentary degeneration. 


Depending on its location, your 
school’s outdoor playground may in- 
clude not only playing fields, but also 
water areas, picnic grounds and sec- 
tions for nature craft and gardens. 
These activities may be coordinated 
with the community “green” spots, 
the parks and playgrounds which 
planners now realize to be a neces- 
sary part of large housing develop- 
ments. You may need field houses 
and spectators’ seats. Perhaps the in- 
stallation of flood lights will encour- 
age community use of playgrounds 
and athletic fields. Another link may 
be welded between the school and 
the neighborhood if this part of the 
planning becomes a community en- 
terprise or at least a matter of com- 
munity interest. By pointing out the 
benefits to the children and their 
parents, the school will be seen to be 
contributing more than ever to com- 
munity living. 

The school lunchroom will be 
moved up from the basement to a 
place where it will receive the max- 
imum benefits from:sunshine and 
fresh air and be accessible to the out- 
door playground. It will invite com- 
plete relaxation by an informal ar- 
rangement of tables and seats, by 
tasteful pictures and murals. Here, 
then, is another community and fam- 
ily service the new school will per- 
form. Let the school brag about it 





Let the public know what recreational facilities are planned. 
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and develop interest among parents 
in what it is planning to do. Let it 
be known that good food will be 
served, that good table manners will 
be inculcated, that mealtime will be- 
come for the children a means of 
promoting social intercourse and a 
time of enjoyment. 

To meet the needs of an expanded 
health improvement program, you 
will plan for a school health center. 
There will be examination and treat- 
ment rooms for the use of doctors, 
dentists, nurses and even psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. There will be 
a consultation room, a rest room, 
perhaps a sleeping room for the day 
nursery children. The community 
reaction to this part of the new 
schoolhouse may be one of distrust 
and skepticism but, if you get the 
neighbors excited about it while you 
are planning, it may be turned into 
one of enthusiasm and whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

Are you planning to meet the de- 
mand for adult education? Are you 
planning for a program of vocational 
training? The war has emphasized 
the tremendous power of our indus- 
trial development and has hinted at 
its future possibilities. The aftermath 
of war will see not a let-up but a 
continued application of industry in 
everyday life, increasing year by year. 
The complexities of the modern age 
will demand a more specialized sys- 
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Facilities for physical education must be thoroughly modern. Shown 
above is the gymnasium in a junior high school in Trenton, N. J. 


tem of training if we are to equip 
our youth properly. 

Concretely, this may mean labora- 
tories and shops for the “learning by 
doing” method in the fields of 
radio, television, electronics, carpen- 
try, metal work, plastics, building 
construction; it may include studios, 
drafting rooms and shops for print- 
ing, for industrial design and for the 
practice of the other arts and crafts; 
it may call for workrooms for ac- 
countancy, secretarial training, public 
relations, business practice, banking. 
The reaction of the parents of the 


children and of the leaders of vari- 
ous civic organizations to this pro- 
gram will be extremely important to 
its success. It has been emphasized 
that this is a time for planning. Why 
not make it also a time for public 
education? If, step by step, you use 
your new building program as a 
“public relations” medium, if you ex- 
plain its purpose and thus increase 
the number of its supporters, you 
will accomplish a double purpose. 
When you are permitted to build, 
your plans will be ready and your 
community will be receptive. 





What of CHALKBOARDS—LOCKERS— 
INTERIOR TRIM 77 Postwar Schools? 


Se a tae are still going to 
use slate blackboards in most of 
their new schoolhouses. At least, this 
is what two thirds of those answer- 
ing The Nation’s ScHoots postwar 
building survey indicate as a prefer- 
ence. The other third is evenly di- 
vided in preference between com- 
position or manufactured board and 
glass chalkboard. 

As might be expected, there is a 
geographical factor involved in these 
answers, the cost of shipping the 
heavier slate boards from the prime 
source of this material in Pennsyl- 
vania being a consideration. Of 
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course, those who want to get away 
from black to some other color, usu- 
ally green, must use some material 
other than slate and a substantial 
percentage of those who intend to 
use manufactured board indicate a 
preference for that color. 

A few years ago there seemed to 
be a tendency on the part of school- 
men to cut down considerably on the 
amount of chalkboard surface in 
classrooms. It is apparent from the 
survey, however, that there will still 
be a substantial amount of this ma- 
terial used in postwar schools because 
61 per cent of those answering the 


questionnaire will use it on two 
walls, which is almost twice the num- 
ber, 32 per cent, who will confine it to 
one wall only. Another 7 per cent in- 
tends to equip three walls of the 
classroom with it. 

The height of the chalkboard in 
the new schools may not be as great 
as in the past for 75 per cent of the 
superintendents want to place tack 
or display board above the chalk- 
board. Sixty per cent of them, how- 
ever, intend to do this on only one 
wall while another 34 per cent will 
do so on two and the remaining 6 
per cent on all three available walls. 
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About a fourth of those answering 
the questionnaire want at least one 
full wall devoted entirely to display 
board. As is to be expected, prac- 
tically all such display board will be 
of cork, although 13 per cent have 
in mind some type of composition 
tack board and 3 per cent think ply- 
wood will serve their purpose. 


No Free Standing Lockers Wanted 


There were 290 questions to be 
answered in the survey and on only 
one point is there complete agree- 
ment about a specific type of product. 
Not one single superintendent of 
schools says he is going to use a free 
standing locker. All express a prefer- 
ence for having lockers recessed into 
the wall. 

The schoolmen are also almost of 
one accord about the type of mate- 
rial from which these lockers should 
be made, only 3 per cent feeling they 
should be of wood, while another 3 


per cent want some type of compo- 
sition material; 94 per cent agree on 
metal. 

When it comes to locating the 
lockers, there is no such unanimity 
of opinion, however. The corridor 
is the place for them, according to 
55 per cent, while 30 per cent would 
put them in classrooms and 15 per 
cent expect to have them in locker 
alcoves. The wardrobe type of stor- 
age will be common for those who 
place them in the classroom but 
strictly pupil-operated lockers are 
going to be individual single units 
in four cases out of five. 


Disagreement on Locker Control 


Sharing a locker with others obvi- 
ously has disadvantages and, except 
where space limitations require some 
compromise, the double locker will 
be avoided. It is interesting to note 
that the architects feel much the 
same way about the kind of lockers 
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and their placement as do the super- 
intendents but when it comes to the 
question of how they should be con- 
trolled there is not the same degree 
of accord. 

As far as the schoolmen are con- 
cerned, the key-controlled padlock 
is out. Only 4 per cent want such 
method of lock control, while 16 per 
cent of the architects say this is the 
system they prefer. Even inset key- 
controlled locks are not going to be 
popular for only 15 per cent of the 
superintendents are thinking in terms 
of such installation. Strictly key-con- 
trolled lockers, that is, key padlocks 
and keyed inset locks together, will 
account for only one fifth of the in- 
stallations. Combination locks will 
be the thing in our postwar schools, 
with almost 50 per cent more of 
those who favor a combination lock 
with master key control feeling that 
such locks should be inset in the 
locker as compared with those who 


favor the padlock type. 
Trim Will Be Little Changed 


What will the interior trim in our 
postwar schools be? Apparently 
there will be no marked difference 
from what has been prevalent here- 
tofore. Oak will be the favored ma- 
terial in almost half of the new 
schools while pine and certain in- 
digenous woods, such as Douglas fir, 
will be used to some extent. There 
will probably be some increase in 
the amount of metal trim used, al- 
though with only 18 per cent of the 
superintendents and the 10 per cent 
of the architects favoring this mate- 
rial, it will not be employed with any 
great frequency. Nor is there appar- 
ently going to be any marked trend 
toward the use of lighter colored 
woodwork as 38 per cent will use 
varnish and 27 per cent stain, while 
only 20 per cent will use paint and 
15 per cent, enamel. 

Brick has not been widely used as 
an interior trim in schools but 16 
per cent of the superintendents and 
8 per cent of the architects intend 
to use it in their postwar schools. 

So far in this series, based on the 
results of the survey, of which this 
article is the fourth, the discussion 
has been confined almost entirely to 
structural materials. In the remain- 
ing two articles, scheduled for De- 
cember and January, the mechanical 
features, such as lighting, communi- 
cations, fire protection, plumbing and 
heating, will be discussed. 
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Our Educational Task im the 
South Sea Islands 


Whether occidental education imposed upon tribal peoples is 
a curse or blessing, this writer believes the people of the 


South Sea Islands must be educated to become world citizens 


or their islands will become the battleground of the next war 


T MAY surprise many Americans, 

unless they have changed greatly 
since I left the States, to realize that 
literacy in most of the South Sea 
Islands is higher than it is in the 
United States and that glamour is 
almost nonexistent, 

Beginning at the age of 10, or a 
little younger, the Tongans are re- 
ported to be 100 per cent literate. 
In Samoa 96 per cent of the popula- 
tion is literate. The Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands groups have a 95 per 
cent literacy and the rate among the 
entire Polynesian groups is essential- 
ly the same. These percentages do 
not include nonnatives. 

H. E. Maude, in his excellent 
paper, “Culture Change and Educa- 
tion in the Gilbert and_ Ellice 
Islands,” (1936) says: “The people 
hate illiteracy just as they hate a 
dirty house or a fractious child. The 
whole community brings pressure to 
bear upon any individual who can- 
not read and write.” 


Most Native Schools Are Huts 


In almost every island group 
nearly all children are in school sev- 
eral hours each day. Along the 
fringe of the coasts, where there is 
frequent contact with ships and 
peoples from other countries, some 
schoolhouses are found which are 
vaguely similar to our remote rural 
schools but most of them are native 
huts in which the pupils sit on dirt 
floors. The teachers are usually na- 
tives. One important work of the 
early missionaries was to train native 
preachers and teachers. 
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For the chief’s son, or the sons of 
the hierarchy of rulers, education is 
of a more elaborate character, con- 
sisting most often of individual 
schooling in priestly learning. 

We may ask at this point, “Edu- 
cation for what?” “Literacy for 
what?” 


Objectives of Native Education 


An adequate answer to these 
questions would require volumes. It 
is my purpose here merely to call 
attention to the problems of edu- 
cation in the South Sea Islands, and, 
of course, in discussing methods and 
objectives the mistake must not be 
made of judging native accomplish- 
ments by our standards. The natives 
have certain definite primary edu- 
cational objectives which can be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) A. knowledge of methods 
of getting food and of defense 
against enemies, 

(2) An ability to read and write 
in the local language or dialect. 

(3) A familiarity with the culture 
and folklore of the clan and tribe. 

(4) A proficiency in procedures of 
worship, a knowledge of their gods, 
of magic and supernatural powers. 

As long as the community organ- 
ization of the natives was on a clan 
or tribal basis, the activities of the 
community were incorporated into 
the school, and the school became an 


integral part of the community. 
Things that children did and learned 
became an aid to better ways of 
working and to cooperation among 
the people but this simplicity van- 
ished with the coming of alien in- 
fluences. 

In pre-white days the natives led 
a stable life with each tribal group 
using its own language or dialect. 
It is today the normal thing to find 
a dozen or so different tongues in 
one island group. The first alien 
influences to touch these people came 
with the missionaries, many of whom 
tried, with only indifferent success, 
to teach the natives a new language. 
They soon learned, however, to work 
more and more with the native 
leaders and less with the people 
themselves and to convert them 
gradually to Christianity by using 
their native language. Thus they 
developed native teachers and native 
preachers. Later, when commercial 
interests came in, bringing with them 
strange new gadgets and customs, 
the lingo of “law and order,” “busi- 
ness and progress” made deep in- 
roads into the isolated complacency 
of the islanders. 


Native Tongues Are a Mixture 


Rapidly thereafter, depending 
upon which nation or nations 
claimed authority to rule them, the 
people came to accept foreign lan- 
guages more readily. Many of the 
islanders today speak their own par- 
ticular local dialect and a foreign 
one besides. It is more correct to 
say, perhaps, that they know a smat- 
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tering of English, French and Ori- 
ental which they attempt to use 
along with their own dialect. The 
result is a strange and colorful con- 
glomeration of tongues. 

Native society was tribal and com- 
pact. The chief had all authority 
over religious matters, war, trade, 
education. Parents, in turn, exercised 
strict control over their children, de- 
manding complete obedience and de- 
votion. But as soon as the child left 
the home hut and went to school, 
especially if it was a school teaching 
alien ways and manners, habits and 
ideas, the old tribal disciplines be- 
gan to weaken. 


Educated Natives Feel Superior 


Confronted by new choices of 
knowledge and behavior, the pupil 
was inclined to follow alien ways be- 
cause of their greater prestige. An 
attitude of despising everything na- 
tive, of looking with superiority and 
contempt upon parents and elders 
and a tendency to avoid the respon- 
sibilities of native society were soon 


apparent. As might have been ex- 
pected in such a situation native 
parents and elders developed an at- 
titude of suspicion and resentment 
toward the white man’s teachings. 


Chiefs Become Feudal Landlords 


At this point foreign commercial 
powers and government agents came 
to the rescue of tribal chieftains. 
The latter were important figures 
and, because of the deeply ingrained 
attitudes of the natives toward them, 
it was realized that the chiefs must 
be made more powerful. The white 
man flattered the old chiefs by giv- 
ing them new ceremonies, rituals, 
legal paraphernalia and guns. The 
clan leaders, who formerly held and 
faithfully executed the responsibility 
of distributing land among the mem- 
bers of their groups, were soon meta- 
morphosed into feudal landlords 
with virtually despotic powers. This 
practice gave rise to a dominant and 
leisured elite class that became more 
and more isolated from the masses, 
yet lived upon their labor. As Pro- 





We Must Teach Home 
Accident Prevention 


OME accidents are responsible 

for one fourth of all accidental 
deaths of school age children, accord- 
ing to the latest available reports of 
the National Safety Council. 

In a survey of a nine month school 
term covering school systems with 
an average enrollment of 936,000, 
the safety council reported on 19,718 
accidents to children of school age. 
Only those accidents were counted 
which resulted in absence from 
school of one half day or more or 
required the attention of a physician. 

Leading causes of home accidents 
resulting in school absence were 
found to be (1) falls; (2) cuts and 
scratches, and (3) burns, scalds and 
explosions. Kindergarten children 
were the victims of the greatest 
number of accidents. Thereafter the 
number of accidents diminished 
with each advance in grade until 
the 11th grade was reached. 

Of the 1550 children of ages 5 to 
14, listed elsewhere in the report as 
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having lost their lives in home acci- 
dents during the year, 600 were the 
victims of burns, 250 of firearms, 170 
of falls, 60 of poison, 40 of poisonous 
gas and 10 of suffocation. The 
others were killed by miscellaneous 
causes which were not listed in the 
report. 

It is obvious from such report that 
a part of any school safety educa- 
tion program should be devoted to 
home accident prevention. During 
these days of war when the increased 
tempo of community life and the 
break-up of family units put more 
home responsibilities on younger 
shoulders, there is even more reason 
than before for teaching children 
how to combat accident hazards in 
the home. 

Many junior high schools are 
meeting the problem with a course 
in Red Cross junior accident preven- 
tion which deals with home accident 
problems in an_ interesting and 


challenging way. 


fessor Kessing says, the whole par- 
aphernalia of foreign court life, com- 
plete with thrones, uniforms, titles 
and ranks, was transplanted to the 
South Seas. 

White advisers drafted Western- 
style codes, parliaments and legal 
machinery; these men became the 
real power behind the various 
thrones. The results of such changes 
provided a golden opportunity for 
the exploiters of native labor and for 
commercial freebooters to denounce 
any form of education, just as a 
few Americans have done in Cuba 
and Haiti and, to a lesser extent, in 
the Philippines. 

These people cry out against “too 
much education.” They tell us that 
as soon as the native acquires any- 
thing more than the ability to scrib- 
ble a few words and read a few lines 
he becomes unruly and insolent and 
a poor worker. A “good worker” 
means one who is amenable to all 
sorts of exploitation and indignities 
without talking back. The same type 
of gibberish is heard among our na- 
tive American Fascists, especially in 
certain Southern areas. Of course, 
the Negro must not be educated. If 
he were to learn how he has been 
denied his elementary civil rights, 
how he has been exploited, he might 
overthrow the white man’s rule. 


Islands Must Not Become Pawns 


This war has brought the destiny 
of the vast South Seas world, which 
takes in one eighth of the earth’s 
surface, to a definite turning point. 
To allow these islands to become, 
or rather to continue to be, pawns of 
the various nations striving for the 
immense wealth of the area will 
make of them the battleground of 
the next war. 

If a policy of realistic education 
can be permitted to function with- 
out having to face constant intimida- 
tions by special interest groups, it is 
entirely possible to develop the 
islanders into good, understanding 
natives as well as into good persons 
in the world neighborhood. Indige- 
nous democracy is a long way off 
but that is no reason to feel that it 
cannot come. If the fundamentally 
sound intelligence of the natives can 
be protected and nurtured to ma- 
turity, it must be done through 
education that will integrate them 
into the world about them and free 
them from exploitation and eco- 
nomic helplessness. 
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How We Test High School Pupils 
for APTITUDE 


REDICATED on a principle of 

prevention of waste in human 
resources, high school guidance as- 
sumes increased significance in view 
of the educational and vocational ef- 
forts during a national emergency. 
If guidance is a constant effort to pre- 
serve, develop and appraise the price- 
less native capacities of youth, school 
administrators and guidance counsel- 
ors are now, more than ever, as lead- 
ers in the field, responsible for the 
effectiveness and efficiency of our pro- 
grams and our products. More than 
ever are we responsible for the fitting 
of round pegs in round holes and 
square pegs in square holes. 


Need for Aptitude Appraisals 


Young people today are not des- 
perately trying to locate any type of 
job. Many of their vocational prob- 
lems for the present center on the 
questions: “What branch of the serv- 
ice is for me? Shall I stay in school 
or take a job? Which and what job 
should I take?” Such interrogations 
reveal the greater need for more ade- 
quate allocation of abilities and ap- 
praisal of aptitudes. The evaluation 
of skills and talents and proper dis- 
tribution for the common _ good, 
whether in the services, industry or 
civilian activities, are of paramount 
importance in this war era and in 
the years to come. 

These necessitate a shift in em- 
phasis for the educational person- 
nel worker. He must keep in stride 
with all the facts available regarding 
methods of appraising aptitudes, edu- 
cational opportunities, industrial 
shifts and pulses and the various 
branches of the service. 

Space will not permit a detailed 
report on the plan of high school 
testing carried out at Rye, N. Y. 
This is but a fragmentary picture. 
Beyond the occupational and service 
information activities of Rye High 
School, more attention has been 
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given to the evaluation and appraisal 
of the pupils’ aptitudes. Also, the 
accumulated data have been used to 
aid youths interested in entering 
branches of the armed service, work 
in war industry or entering college. 
The program now in operation de- 
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veloped in three phases: (1) admin- 
istration of a battery of tests, rating 
scales and organizing of data; (2) 
dissemination of vocational informa- 
tion by speakers from employment 
offices, industry and the military 
services; (3) the holding of confer- 
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Strong Interest Inventory . { 
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A sample profile rank chart. 
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Brochures containing results of tests are sent to colleges. 


ences with individual pupils and the 
interpretation of data with resulting 
tentative follow-up 
through the school. 

Several areas of measurement are 
tapped as follows: 


objectives and 


Areas of Measurement 


Scholarship: School Records 
Character 5 department ratings 
Ratings: | self-rating 

Master character profile 

Subjective Data 

Autobiog- Interests, experiences, 
raphy: history, likes, dislikes 
Anecdotal: Teacher reports 

Pro-con 
-_ 


Questionnaire: Personal, family 
Interviews: Fact-finding, 
diagnostic 


Objective Data 


Clerical, mechanical, 
spatial, linguistic, 
manual manipulation 


Aptitudes: 


Inventories: Personality, 
interests 

Abilities: Mental, 
achievement 


Some of the objective instruments 
tap areas already reached by sub- 
jective means. Also, tests are used to 
search areas not adequately touched 
upon by subjective methods. 

Before the battery of tests was ad- 
ministered, orientation of the pupils 
was sought through demonstration 
and discussion periods. Films were 
used showing aptitude testing. Dis- 
play material, pamphlets and articles 
were placed on placards and made 
available for reading. Many of the 
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actual tests were put on display. 
Additional interest aroused 
through discussions of the uses, pur- 
poses and value of various 
Pupils were taken on a voluntary 
basis and were tested after school. 

Because of the tremendous amount 
of work involved, the County Guid- 
ance Association cooperated in help- 
ing to develop the data and work 
out master profiles and test interpre- 
tation sheets. After the tests were 
given and while the data were being 
“worked,” the association helped ma- 
terially in conducting group informa- 
tion meetings. Speakers from indus- 
try, employment offices and _ the 
armed services were brought to the 
group. 

The data were presented in the 
form of a brochure including a 
statement of pupil’s educational and 


was 


tests. 


home background, a copy of his 
school marks, a record of activities 
and honors, master profile chart and 
character rating. The pupils were 
notified that results were completed 
and arrangements could be made for 
individual interviews. 


Conferences Are Important 


At the conference, pupils were 
furnished with mimeographed book- 
lets entitled, “What the Tests Meas- 
ure” and “Relation of Interests and 
Abilities.” Opportunity was given to 
digest these with the dean’s assist- 
ance. Topics of discussion were: 
What were the meanings and impli- 
cations of the data? How did they 
or did they not fit into the pupils’ 
scheme of things? What tentative 
decisions could be made? What, if 
any, immediate steps were necessary ? 
In many cases, with the agreement 
of the pupil, the parents were 
brought into the picture. 

Beyond making the data available 
for school purposes, copies of pupils’ 
brochures are sent to the colleges 
or schools to which pupils are go- 
ing. They have been submitted for 
consideration in the case of pupils 
who have applied for scholarships. 
Employers have had an opportunity 
to avail themselves of the pupils’ 
complete record. Recently, the in- 
formation has played an important 
part in a youngster’s ability to deter- 
mine for himself a plan for entrance 
into the armed services. 





Aptitude tests are a means of preventing waste in human resources. 
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Careers Begin in High School 


NE of the fundamental pur- 

poses of a high school guid- 
ance program should be to inform 
new pupils concerning the school, its 
classes and activities and their 
chances for success in various voca- 
tions, after graduation. 

“Guidance is the part of the school 
program which is most concerned 
with assisting the individual to be- 
come more effectively oriented to his 
present situation and to plan more 
carefully his future in terms of his 
needs, interests, opportunities and 
social responsibilities.” 

One of the most important issues 
before each pupil is the selection of 
the high school course that will most 
nearly meet his needs for the present 
and future. 

While we in the Montrose County 
High School attempt to guide the 
pupil in his choice, we are at the 
same time trying to improve the peri- 
ods of the year that have proved 
most confusing in the past, namely, 
the first and the last two or three 
weeks of the school year. These peri- 
ods we now give over to the needs of 
the child. We make adjustments 
suited to his needs rather than re- 
quire more adjustments on the part 
of the child to fit into a fixed sched- 
ule. 


Each Pupil Given a Handbook 


We give a handbook to every high 
school pupil and every prospective 
high school pupil in the county. The 
handbook is mimeographed and 
bound with an attractive cover. It 
deals with the plans for registration 
in the spring and in the fall. One 
section is devoted to the aims of our 
high school. Other sections deal with 
organization; courses of study, such 
as college preparatory, vocational ag- 
riculture, vocational homemaking, 
commercial; suggestions for those 
who plan to attend college; sugges- 
tions for those who do not plan to 
attend college. (Our college prepara- 
tory course is predetermined for us. 
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The other courses are more flexible 
and can be made to meet individual 
needs.) 

There is also in the handbook a 
chart of subjects offered and the year 
they may be taken. This is followed 
by a description of every course given 
in the school. In closing, the book 
devotes considerable space to discuss- 
ing standards of conduct for class- 
rooms, corridors, lockers and so on. 


Pupils Decide on Courses 


The first of April we begin to 
study these handbooks in our home- 
rooms. We take up each section 
carefully, completing the work in 
about six weeks. In the meantime 
we have a preliminary registration 
for the purpose of determining a 
schedule for final registration that is 
held during the last week of school. 
Before the preliminary registration, 
the pupil has had an opportunity to 
talk with his parents and with a 
faculty member whose duty it is to 
help him in understanding how the 
different courses best serve his needs. 
In practically every case the pupil has 
fully determined the course he wishes 
to take by the time final registration 
is held. 

During the last month of school I 
myself spend a great deal of time 
visiting the many country grade dis- 
tricts throughout the county. I meet 
with eighth grade pupils and we talk 
over various high school problems, 
taking up each one as it is a 
in our handbook. A handbook i 
given to each pupil for him to save 
and use throughout the next year, as 
a key to a successful four years in 
high school and a guide to a career. 
Every pupil is given registration 
blanks to take home. Parents are 
urged to study the handbooks with 
their children. With the aid of teach- 
ers, parents and high school officials, 
the prospective pupils register for the 
coming year. 

These preliminary and final regis- 
trations enable us to work out a most 


satisfactory and complete schedule 
for the entire year. Everything down 
to the last detail can be completed 
before the beginning of school. Part 
of the success of this program is due 
to the fact that the interest of the 
parents is enlisted; with the help of 
the handbook, they obtain an under- 
standing of what the school stands 
ready to do for their children. 

We feel that by this system we 
have made distinct progress in elimi- 
nating a slow and confused opening 
of school. After the first day, classes 
‘re running as smoothly as they do 
in midseason. A good beginning 
gives the public a feeling of confi- 
dence in the school and pupils make 
an effort to be present on the open- 
ing day, knowing that this is essential 
for a successful year. 


Final Choice Left to Pupil 
One of the neglected phases of 


education, according to some edu- 
cators, is a failure on the part of the 
school to help children decide ques- 
tions for themselves. We feel that 
we are remedying this situation by 
leaving the final choice of courses, 
with some understanding of their 
purposes, to the pupil. 

In our guidance program as a 
whole, we attempt to assist pupils to 
obtain the kind of high school experi- 
ence that will help them attain their 
highest and fullest development. 

We help them select not only their 
courses but also their high school ac- 
tivities. This matter is discussed to 
some extent in our spring program. 
However, the daily activity program 
is not organized until pupils have 
had a chance to orient themselves 
and to make a survey of the activity 
field. Pupils themselves may organ- 
ize any type of club or group activ- 
ity in which they are interested. We 
have at present 19 clubs that meet 
once or twice each week. 

When there is sufficient interest 
shown in some new activity by pupils 
not having a heavy activity schedule, 
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we may organize a new club. We 
feel that school clubs offer a funda- 
mental means of aiding the curricu- 
lum in promoting the cardinal prin- 
ciples of education. Whether it be 


worthy home membership, worthy 
use of leisure, citizenship, ethical 
character, vocation or command of 
the fundamental process of health, 
school clubs correlate and coordinate 





Back to School zz Cleveland 


N INCREASE in the number of 

16 year olds leaving school to 
take jobs in Cleveland war industries 
became apparent in the spring of 
1942. In a radio broadcast in May 
1942, Superintendent Charles H. 
Lake advised pupils to give serious 
thought to the question of returning 
to school. His claim that full-time 
school attendance is a patriotic duty 
and a war-time service introduced 
activities which have since served to 
keep the issue clear. 

An acute labor shortage in the 
Cleveland area was the occasion in 
August 1943 for a meeting between 
personnel directors of local indus- 
tries and a committee of school ad- 
ministrators. Earlier, a meeting of 
schoolmen had been called to dis- 
cuss means by which pupils could 
continue to be available for employ- 
ment after school opened. At both 
meetings school officials were under 
pressure to make school work sec- 
ondary to industrial employment. 

After discussion with the industrial 
employment managers, the school 
committee .sent the War Manpower 
Commission this statement of policy: 

1. A fulltime school program, 
including long-range citizenship 
training and preparation for war 
needs for each pupil of high school 
age, is recommended as the most 
patriotic investment of time which 
can be made by pupils today. 

2. Schools should continue to give 
increased attention to arranging 
pupils’ programs of school and work 
on an individual basis. 

3. Pupils carrying a full school 
program should limit their work out- 
side school to a maximum of four 
hours daily. 

4. Proposals for cooperative 
school-work plans by alternate days, 
weeks or months are not considered 
feasible on the high school level. 

Following these meetings, the 
Cleveland principals and suburban 
schoolmen mailed letters to every 
pupil who had been enrolled the pre- 
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vious semester urging the importance 
of returning to school in September, 
offering the use of the school’s guid- 
ance services and pointing to the 
possibility of arranging a part-time 
program to allow for outside employ- 
ment, as an alternative to leaving 
school entirely. 

Support to this effort was given by 
the newspapers and community 
groups interested in the employment 
situation and child welfare. 

One outcome was an enrollment in 
the senior high schools in the fall of 
1943 slightly higher than that of the 
preceding spring semester. Another 
result was the arranging of many 
pupils’ programs individually so as 
to allow part-time employment. Of 
the entire senior high school enroll- 
ment, 41 per cent, or 8641 pupils, 
during the spring semester of 1944 
had part-time employment outside 
school hours with a usual work pe- 
riod of from two to three hours a 
day. In one of the technical schools, 
the number of twelfth grade pupils 
thus employed reached as high as 74 
per cent. 

The late summer of 1944 saw a 
definite increase in community sen- 
timent favoring the return to school 
of pupils who had been employed 
during the summer. Aided by last 
year’s experience and stimulated by 
the activities of a statewide com- 
mittee representing at least 50 or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare 
of high school pupils, the Cleveland 
newspapers campaigned for a re- 
turn of pupils to school in Septem- 
ber. 

Typical of the editorial comment 
was this statement from the Cleve- 
land Press, “The young person who 
drops out of school now may be 
making the most tragic mistake of 
his life.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
observed: “It is up to all to see that 
Ohio’s  war-working juniors be 
shown the necessity of returning to 
school for, if we do not, we do them 
and the country lasting disservice.” 


the program. They offer rich contact 
in supplementing material for spe- 
cific and definite practices. 

A practical force in education is 
training by doing. Pupils are going 
to do certain things; if these practices 
can be directed into better methods 
and technics, much good can be ac- 
complished in relating them to every- 
day living. Classroom activities often 
prevent practical interpretations and 
efforts. The school club can act as 
the laboratory for many pedagogical 
situations, 

The last three years have been a 
proving time for this philosophy. We 
are making many other activities just 
as important in our school program 
as athletics, music and classwork. 
Ninety-three per cent of our pupils 
are participating in some form of 
activity and new organizations are 
being created right along. We find 
that the school spirit, general atti- 
tudes and classroom work have im- 
proved far beyond expectations. 


Results Are Good 


In a recent survey, we learn that 
our program has: (1) developed the 
quality of good citizenship, (2) de- 
veloped a more worthy use of leisure, 
(3) satisfied the spontaneous inter- 
ests of pupils, (4) given pupils an 
opportunity to do better those things 
that they will do anyway, (5) im- 
proved school discipline and morale, 
(6) developed more permanent life 
interests, (7) enriched the regular 
curriculum. These were the most 
frequently mentioned attainments in 
our survey. 

Through our activity programs 
and homerooms the pupils learn 
about their own capacities, interests 
and needs; about the educational op- 
portunities available in our school 
and those offered beyond their high 
school years. Assistance is given by 
the administration and faculty in the 
making of wise plans for the future, 
especially emphasizing further edu- 
cational opportunities, vocational 
training and vocational selections. 
We spend a great deal of time, par- 
ticularly with seniors, studying voca- 
tions, employment opportunities and 
ways and means of making the most 
of their opportunities. 

An attempt is also made to inte- 
grate life in school with life in the 
community and home through a bet- 
ter understanding of the mutual re- 
sponsibilities of pupils, teachers, par- 
ents and the community in general. 
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Standardized Tests Have Value 


only when properly understood and used 


HE gravest danger in standard- 

ized tests lies not in the use but 
in the miscomprehension of them. 
Only by understanding them will we 
obtain the real values which they can 
give. They were designed to sup- 
plement, not supplant, other sources 
of information regarding an individ- 
ual. Like most instruments, they are 
possessed of distinct limitations and 
can be inaccurate. To believe that 
they are devices for the detection of 
ability or accomplishment, as the 
photoelectric cell is for light, is to 
believe what has never existed 
what will never exist. 

Taking measurements in the so- 
cial sciences is a different problem 
from what it @ in physical science. 
There we arg@@dealing with quan- 
tities which éxist outside the scope 
of human determination. Visual 
defects occur as the result of cer- 
tain causes; they are directly meas- 
urable and are not subject to the 
whim or will of the individual. A 
person’s achievement in_ spelling, 
however, is a much more difficult 
thing to ascertain since it can appear 
only in part and the individual, 
through physical handicap, careless- 
ness or indifference, can hinder its 
true manifestation. Consequently, we 
are dealing with a situation which is 
complicated by factors which are 
often undeterminable. 






Superficial Deductions a Danger 


The limitations and meanings of 
tests and scores are taught in most 
educational programs but unless these 
ideas are used frequently, most of 
the knowledge dies and only a few 
basic facts remain. Even these may 
be distorted by being too little un- 
derstood. Then there arises the dan- 
ger of using this information in- 
correctly and of making superficial 
deductions which are invalid. 

No person who has studied the 
field of testing can be unaware of its 
limitations. It is lack of knowledge 
which brings blind belief in, and mis- 
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use of, testing. A review of some 
basic concepts might aid in reorienta- 
tion. 

1. Tests measure by the response 
of the individual. Only by what the 
pupil does can we get any idea of 
what he is capable of doing. We 
assume that this is a typical response, 
that is, that if we tested him fre- 
quently he would tend to score ap- 
proximately the same. That this is 
not always true is obvious. Yet the 
literal truth is that there is no other 
way; we must judge a person by his 
actions. 


Tests for Certain Purposes Only 


2. Tests measure only what they 
were designed to measure. The most 
commonly used and reliable are the 
intelligence and achievement tests. 
By their very nature, each deals with 
just one phase of the individual and 
is limited accordingly. Even the in- 
telligence test determines the capac- 
ity of the individual principally by 
his progress and accomplishment in 
relation to his general environment. 
Other aspects of his nature must be 
largely determined by other means. 
Some limitations can be overcome by 
the use of a number of tests but we 
must not conclude that this will 
supplant other modes of investiga- 
tion. 

3. A good standardized test is a 
valid and reliable instrument. It can 
be expected to measure that for 
which it was designed and to yield 
consistent results within the limits 
set up. It may not give perfect re- 
sults, because of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic factors, but it may be expected 
to do what the author claims. 

Every test has an error of measure- 
ment which varies with its reliability, 
an error which is intrinsic and must 
always be kept in mind. Because of 


such errors, tests are more reliable 
for groups than for individuals and 
corresponding care must be taken in 
handling results. Kelly’s criteria for 
groups are .50 whereas for individ- 
uals they are .94 and better. 

Nor can we ever assume that one 
single test score is absolutely accurate. 
The more measures we have, the 
more likely to be correct we are. 
This does not imply that the tests are 
unreliable for, if they were, there 
could never be any talk of measuring 
growth or progress. How can we 
know whether the individual has ad- 
vanced or how much if we do not 
assume that the various measures are 
reasonably accurate? 

4. Errors also occur because of the 
administration and scoring of tests. 
Unless the directions are followed 
and the tests are marked and checked 
accordingly, the scores obtained are 
not comparable to those set up as 
norms. The results may be better or 
worse; they may be more or less sat- 
isfying to the individual and the 
school but they are not to be inter- 
preted according to the standards of 
the test. It is generally advisable to 
have the papers rescored by another 
person so as to check on systematic 
or accidental errors. Too much care 
cannot be taken in this respect. Dear- 
borh and Smith found that nearly as 
many errors occur in tests scored ob- 
jectively as subjectively. 


Test Score Is Only One Index 


5. Test scores need interpretation. 
Standard tests are objective in thé 
sense that the scoring does not de- 
pend on the subjective judgment of 
the person correcting them. But this 
does not mean that the test score is 
by itself a complete index of the 
pupil or the school. Just as a patient’s 
temperature is only one symptom of 
his illness, so a test score is only one 
index. It must be viewed in conjunc- 
tion with other factors if an intelli- 
gent understanding of the pupil is 
to be reached. Here it is that per- 
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sonal skill, intelligence and experi- 
ence enter into the picture. This is, 
in many respects, the crucial point. 
No test yields perfect results; no 
single score is a complete criterion. 
But reliable tests, properly adminis- 
tered and scored, are irreplaceable 
sources of information, giving facts 
not otherwise known about an indi- 
vidual or confirming and _ supple- 
menting previous conclusions. 

This certainly does not mean that 
every test score must be taken at its 
face value. If the results disagree 


with other known data, the reason 
for the inconsistency should be 
sought. It may not have been the 
fault of the test but of the adminis- 
tration, the scoring, the physical con- 
dition of the pupil or his attitude 
toward the test. Perhaps the varia- 
tion in itself may reveal facts useful 
in understanding the pupil. 

In every case the test results must 
be examined with care, impartiality 
and understanding. Administrators 
and teachers as well as specialists in 
the field must be trained in the 


theory, meaning and limitations of 
tests and their results. Certainly the 
general practitioner in medicine, as 
well as the specialist, must know how 
to interpret symptoms. So, too, in 
education, professional knowledge of 
so important an aspect of teaching is 
an absolute essential. It would be 
unfortunate if education, having 
pioneered so much of the testing 
movement, should fail in the use of ° 
tests now that they are becoming so 
universal and important a part of 
the business and military world. 





A Study Unit Built Around 
Christmas Seals 


DUCATION that functions 

among teachers, pupils and 
community was well illustrated early 
this year when the schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., prepared a study unit 
for use in schools throughout the 
country by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

For a number of years now the 
association has been making avail- 
able to schools a study unit which 
relates some aspect of human prog- 
ress to its Christmas seal campaign. 
This year, as in the past, the prime 
purpose of this unit, which deals 
with communication, is to make 
clear man’s thrilling victory over 
disease. 

Entitled “By Land and Sea and 
Air—A School Program for Ele- 
mentary, Junior and High Schools,” 
the unit features the development 
of communication throughout man’s 
history. This year’s Christmas seal, 
reproduced as page 1 of the study 
unit, shows the postman delivering 
the Christmas mail. 

When the schools of Springfield 
were asked some months ago to 
prepare the unit, John Granrud, the 
superintendent, requested Ruth Ev- 
ans, supervisor of health and physical 
education, to get the job done. Miss 
Evans created a committee with 
members drawn from grades ranging 
from the second in elementary school 
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through senior high school. The re- 
sult of the committee’s work is an 
intensely practical 12 page program 
with an appeal to teachers not only 
of health and physical education but 
also of social studies, home _ eco- 
nomics and science. 

The committee’s work is now 
completed. The unit has been ap- 
proved by the National Tuberculosis 
Association and a half a million 
copies sent to tuberculosis associa- 





tions in states throughout the nation 
for the use in local schools. 

The main idea of the unit in the 
elementary grades is to associate 
communication in the minds of lit- 
tle children with the fight against 
tuberculosis so that “every time they 
see the postman they'll think of 
Christmas seals” and the amazing 
accomplishments in the prevention 
and control of this disease which 
these seals have made _ possible 
through the last forty years. Simi- 
larly, electricity employed in tele- 
graph, radio and television is fea- 
tured, 

The committee of Springfield 
teachers that prepared the unit de- 
cided to continue as a permanent 
body, representing as it does the 
various grade levels and subject mat- 
ter fields. 

The process which got under way 
when the Springfield teachers began 
their work on the National Tubercu- 
losis Association Christmas seal unit 
early this year is another example of 
how truly effective education can be 
when it functions in the lives of 
people. Here, teachers faced a prob- 
lem together and have set the way 
for nearly a million teachers in 
thousands of American communities 
to carry over the interest of children 
in communication to the continuing 
problem of the development of health. 
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HE secondary commission of 
the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes in 
January 1943 set as its immediate 
goals the developing of ways and 
means by which it could give most 
effective service to the nation’s war 
effort through the Negro high 
schools of the Southern Region, and 
the organizing of a plan for accumu- 
lating during the period of the war 
as complete a record as possible ot 
the number and types of services 
rendered by the Negro high schools 
to the nation’s total war effort. 
Initial contacts were established 
with governmental and educational 
agencies, seeking from them more 
adequate information and 
representation in these agencies as 
a tool for understanding. Particular 
emphasis was placed on the develop 
ment of special materials and serv 
ices to Negro schools in connection 
with war-time living and the particu- 
lar problems of the region. Schools 
were then advised of the available 
sources of information, including 
governmental and educational agen- 
and their officers, association 
commissioners in each state, news- 
papers, publications of teachers’ or- 
ganizations and meetings. 


Negro 


cies 


State Commissioner the Key Man 

The entire program was made to 
revolve around the commissioner 
from each state. After schools had 
proper contact with officials 
who would work with them as indi- 
viduals and with the commission as 
a whole, they had the further re- 
sponsibility of setting up their own 
organizations. 

Later commissioners were asked 
to set up in their own states their 
own organizations. Their purposes 
were: 

1. To find out what Negro schools 
were doing to promote the war effort 
and the peace afterward. 

2. To disseminate information 
concerning available facilities pro- 
vided by federal agencies. 

3. To check returns from work 
for information to be sent back to 
federal agencies recommending (a) 
more adequate information; (b) 
Negro representation as a tool for 
wider coverage. 

4. To keep a record of the fore- 
going and maintain such contacts 
with the secretary and chairman of 
the commission as would permit as- 
sembling of significant data for the 
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region and passing on desirable pro- 
grams from one state to another. 

The 11 states responding to the out- 
lined programs were North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas. 

At the end of fifteen months’ 
work, these states reported on activi- 
ties that may here be classified as 
(1) specialized activities and (2) 
curriculum modifications, and on 
cooperation with state and federai 
agencies. 


Specialized States 
Activities Reporting 
Organized purchase of war 

bonds and stamps 6 


Development of victory gardens. 3 


High School Victory Corps 4 
Participation in salvage 

campaigns 7 
Cooperation with Junior 

Red Cross 4 
Military drill 3 


Issuing of ration books and 
registration for Selective Service 7 


Curriculum States 
Modifications Reporting 
Reemphasis of health and 

physical fitness 3 
Development of defense courses 

in vocations 5 
Development of pre-induction 

courses 4 


1. Fundamentals of radio 
2. Fundamentals of machines 
3. Fundamentals of shop work 
4. Fundamentals of automotive 
mechanics 
Development of specialized 
courses 
1. Home nursing 
2. First aid 
3. Nutrition and food con- 
servation 
Reemphasis and redirection of es- 
tablished courses 5 
1. Science 
2. Mathematics 
3. English 


In the area of cooperation with 
state educational agencies and re- 
gional and state federal agencies, the 
report and discussion period in the 
meeting of the commission devel- 
oped a trend toward a realization of 
the following facts: 

1. That few state departments of 
education are developing programs 
of a statewide nature which include 
Negroes in the planning and initiat- 
ing of those programs. 

2. That in those states using this 
technic more comprehensive _pro- 
grams are developed throughout the 
state. 

3. That there is a need for more 
general state planning and _ that 
Negroes should be included in the 
plans and among the various plan- 
makers. 

4. That materials from federal 
agencies might be definitely im- 
proved for dealing more specifically 
with groups of different races and 
different abilities. 

5. That more Negroes connected 
with the personnel of federal and 
state agencies would greatly improve 
the general relationship and channel- 
ing of materials to Negro schools. 


Too Much Left to School Heads 


The reports to date seem to indi- 
cate that many high schools for 
Negro youth are still going their 
academic ways without concern for 
our global conflict and its intimate 
contact with the lives and fortunes 
of all young people. The basic cause 
for this condition might well be the 
failure to include Negroes in the 
over-all planning of programs. It is 
a story of too much left to the indi- 
vidual heads of schools. 

Throughout the report and the 
discussions there runs a concern for 
the maintenance of a positive morale, 
a fairly logical product of a sense of 
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belonging. Here again we find the 
need for program making that will 
develop the “we” and “our” concern. 
Negro pupils know this is their war. 
Relatives in the war and institutions 
with which they are connected attest 
that it is theirs. These young people, 


out of the draft and too young for 
industry, are frustrated by their feel- 
ing of unimportance in a busy world 
and as the U. S. Office of Education 
urges them to remain in school, they 
ask “Why?” 


It is a challenge to all responsible 


for education to see that the answer 
relieves their doubts and insecurities 
and provides for them a program of 
action important to them and to the 
best future interests of this country. 

The commission has voted to con- 
tinue and deepen this study. 





Speech and Guidance Meet 


in the Homeroom 


F WE accept the commonly un- 

derstood definition of speech as 
the medium by which we convey our 
ideas orally to others, the word “con- 
vey” suggests that we are dealing 
with a medium of communication. 

We need not elaborate the thought 
that the guidance worker is con- 
cerned at all times with communica- 
tion, his own job being that of 
communicating himself to those 
whom he wishes to advise with the 
hope that, as a result of his efforts, 
those whom he is advising will bet- 
ter express themselves to others. 

We could discuss various ways by 
which the guidance worker might 
interest himself in speech. If he is 
dealing with the subnormal child, 
the problem case enters the picture. 
It is not hard to find something on 
the treatment of defective speech in 
relation to the mental defective. We 
know that there is a clinical phase 
of maladjusted speech occurring as 
a reflection of maladjusted person- 
ality. 

Every guidance worker is inter- 
ested in the development of total 
personality. Hence, he is interested 
in self-expression. The timid, the in- 
hibited, the “afraid” types of pupils, 
in many cases, lack only the stimulus 
of the speech program to give them 
“nerve” enough to say what they 
fear they can’t. A speech teacher can 
get tremendous satisfaction from 
seeing stumbling, halting, incoherent 
youngsters grow before her eyes into 
fluent, self-confident speakers who 
convey their ideas clearly to others. 

There are a number of positive, 
specific procedures set up in the 
speech classrooms to serve the ends 
of the guidance program. These 
procedures, of course, vary with the 
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individual speech teacher. There are 
hobby talks and etiquette-training 
pantomimes in which a “host” or 
“hostess” welcomes a group of in- 
coming guests and introduces them 
correctly to one another. 

Then there are interviews. One 
pupil may become an “employer,” 
the other an applicant for a job. The 
manner of approach, as well as the 
manner of speaking, is carefully 
judged. In another interview, one 
pupil sells an article that he knows 
something about to a “buyer”; in an- 
other, he interviews his fellow pu- 
pil who is presumed to be able to 
give him desired information on 
some subject upon which he is an 
expert. 

Nor should we fail to mention the 
parliamentary law practice which 
gives any speech class experience 
that is valuable in democratic pro- 
cedure, in sportsmanship, in self-re- 
straint and in self-expression. The 
ideal teacher knows that voice is one 
of the three main attributes of per- 
sonality. Dr. John Almack lists 
power of expression as one of the 
four basic characteristics of leaders. 

Cox and Duff* call attention to the 
fact that the old homeroom, or reg- 
istry room, was “purely an adminis- 
trative unit for checking attendance, 
making announcements and carry- 
ing on the details prescribed from 
the control room by the chief engi- 
neer.” But this conception has 


*Cox, P. W. L., and Duff, J. C., Guidance 
by the Classroom Teacher, New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1938. 


changed. Today, the homeroom is 
an expression of the collective will 
of the group. In the old days, when 
the homeroom organizations were 
authoritarian, all that was necessary 
was that the teacher could speak, for 
she was the one who did all the talk- 
ing during the homeroom period. 
Democratic procedure means pupil 
participation and this means few or 
many, good or bad speech situations, 
depending upon the initiative of the 
homeroom teacher and her ability to 
cooperate with the school speech and 
guidance programs. 

Many communities, notably Tulsa, 
Okla., have utilized the homeroom 
period for practicing parliamentary 
procedure, for thrift study, citizenship 
training, counseling and guidance 
studies of patriotic documents, prac- 
tice in school songs and traditions. 
In nearly every case discussion by 
more than one person or for more 
than one person is involved. Such 
discussions may be formal or infor- 
mal; the many or the few may take 
part in them. Whatever procedure is 
followed, whether it is an open 
forum discussion, a formally pre- 
pared talk delivered by room repre- 
sentatives, an address by a specially 
chosen homeroom pupil, a talk by 
an outside school leader or some- 
thing given by the speech class corps, 
speech is involved, and some pupil, 
for better or for worse, is expressing 
his thoughts, his emotions, his atti- 
tudes to others. If those who have 
addressed homerooms (and may their 
tribe increase) have betrayed an emo- 
tional security that has ‘transmitted 
itself to the thirty-odd adolescents in 
front of them, we can expect to see 
the guidance program functioning at 
its best. 
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Teaching the Art of Listening 


HE radio in modern life has 

made us aware of the part that 
listening plays in learning. We are 
gaining information, forming opin- 
ions and making decisions as a result 
of using our ears as well as our eyes. 
As modern learners by this means, 
we need special training that will 
prepare us to learn effectively by lis- 
tening intelligently. 

In addition to its réle in the learn- 
ing process, listening has a particular 
relationship to language study. To- 
day in our teaching of the language 
arts we are emphasizing not expres- 
sion but communication. This em- 
phasis involves new methods of 
teaching reading, writing, speaking 
and listening. Since the reader can 
read only what has been written, his 
training involves the improvement of 
his ability to interpret that writing. 
Likewise, the writer writes for the 
sake of being read; therefore greater 
attention is being paid to the audi- 
ence, or reader, aspect of writing. 


Learn to Follow and Interpret 


Similarly, since one speaks for the 
sake of being listened to, he must 
learn to communicate; as a listener 
he must be trained to do an intel- 
ligent job of following attentively 
and interpreting critically. This point 
of view necessitates the extension of 
our language arts curriculum to in- 
clude directed listening programs in 
the classroom. 

Directed listening activities may 
have four purposes: (1) to stimulate 
thinking; (2) to convey information; 
(3) to improve oral communication; 
(4) to increase literary appreciation. 

First, listening is a means of stim- 
ulating thinking. The educated citi- 
zen is one who knows how to think 
and, in the education of such citi- 
zens, directed listening activities can 
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contribute to the development of his 
thought processes. One of the fun- 
damental reasons for reading aloud 
in the classroom, for providing as- 
sembly lectures, for making use of 
radio programs is to stimulate think- 
ing on the part of pupils. 

However, we cannot stop there; 
the pupils must be taught how to 
listen. Necessarily, then, in the proc- 
ess of teaching listening we must 
not only provide speech activities 
which will stimulate thinking but 
also guide the development of abil- 
ity to respond critically to what is 
heard. 


Radio Has Influenced Our Habits 


Second, listening is a means of 
gaining information. Whereas Will 
Rogers said that he knew only what 
he read in the newspapers, people 
today know largely what they hear, 
especially on the radio. This use of 
listening has long been recognized 
in classroom procedure. Listening 
to learn is the reason for story telling 
in the kindergarten, for recitation 
and discussion in the elementary and 
high school, for lectures in college. 
Our awareness of listening as a 
classroom procedure has been inten- 
sified by the radio. 

Since we learn by listening, we 
must learn to listen and for this pur- 
pose the listener must be taught how 
to increase his powers of attention 
and retention. He must learn to 
develop discrimination in his listen- 
ing by discerning differences in what 
he hears. This involves learning to 
make wise selections in, and to es- 
tablish definite standards for, what 
is listened to. 

Third, listening is a means to the 
improvement of oral communication. 
The field of language learning in- 
volves vocabulary building for the 


development of good diction, the 
study of language usage as a contrib- 
uting factor in effective expression 
and the improvement of voice and 
articulation for the sake of being 
heard and understood. 

Listening is a major activity in the 
field of language learning for the 
simple reason that language is 
learned by listening. Because the 
child speaks what he hears, he should 
have in his study of language an op- 
portunity to hear the best. We must 
provide these opportunities since this 
is the logical way in which we can 
rapidly improve a child’s diction or 
language usage. 

Just as reading helps to build the 
written vocabulary, so listening con- 
tributes to the spoken vocabulary. 
Practice in hearing and speaking 
good language will accomplish, also, 
far more than will the usual gram- 
mar study. Furthermore, the estab- 
lishing of acceptable pronunciations 
can be accomplished only through 
directed listening activities. Finally, 
the greatest aid to training the voice 
is intelligent, critical, accurate listen- 
ing to others and to oneself; hence, 
the importance of voice-recording in- 
struments in all language classes— 
foreign, English and speech. 


Enjoyment of Literature Increases 


Fourth, listening is a means of in- 
creasing one’s appreciation and en- 
joyment of literature. Too long have 
we confined literary study to silent 
reading. The result has been a fair 
acquisition by the pupil of the intel- 
lectual content of a passage or work 
but little response to the emotional 
content. 

Fine literature expresses both 
thought and feeling and a complete 
understanding of both is achieved 
best by learning to listen to it well 








read and learning to read it well 
aloud. Especially is this true of 
poetry and drama. These two types 
of literature are least read by the 
public in general, probably because 
they never learned to listen to what 
was written primarily to be heard. 

Teachers may well focus some at- 
tention upon training in a learning 
skill and a language activity which 
has much to contribute to education 
and has much need for guidance. 
What, then, are some of the proce- 
dures helpful in directed listening 
programs? 


Effective teaching of listening re- 
quires the use of modern audio aids. 
Perhaps the neglect of training in 
listening heretofore has been due to 
the lack of these materials for teach- 
ing. Books made instruction through 
the eye so easy that the ear was for- 
gotten. In addition to good readers 
and storytellers, to good lecturers and 
discussion leaders, to good thinkers 
and voices, listening programs re- 
quire radios, phonographs, records 
and transcriptions and recording in- 
struments. The steps in the effective 
use of these aids to listening define 
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the procedures for instruction in 
learning to listen. 

The first step is careful selection 
of the materials to be presented, that 
is, thoughtful choice of stories to be 
read or told, of lectures or speakers 
to be heard, as well as of special aids 
to be used. In this selection a pre- 
view is desirable, if possible. In the 
use of radio a preview of materials 
is difficult because the programs are 
evanescent. The teacher must, there- 
fore, take advantage of advance pro- 
gram schedules, descriptive pam- 
phlets or bulletins or other guides 
to forthcoming broadcasts. 

This limitation in the case of radio 
makes the use of records and tran- 
scriptions especially desirable. It is 
possible to preview records by play- 
ing them beforehand and to choose 
from a growing wealth of recorded 
material, including children’s stories 
well read, the: finest interpretations 
of Shakespeare, dramatizations of 
significant historical events and on- 
the-spot recordings of current social, 
political, industrial and war-time 
happenings. 

The objects of the teacher in mak- 
ing the preview are to select mate- 
rials suitable for the class and the 
lesson objective and to become ac- 
quainted with the content and de- 
livery of the material to be used. 


Preparing for the Presentation 


The second step is planning or 
preparing for the actual presentation. 
This involves arranging an environ- 
ment conducive to good listening 
and preparing the listener for 
thoughtful, responsive attention. Pro- 
vision should be made for adequate 
lighting, comfortable temperature 
and proper ventilation. As for the 
listener, physically he should be in 
a comfortable position with good 
posture and with a view that makes 
it possible to keep his eyes on the 
speaker or instrument; he must be 
at ease but alert. Mentally and emo- 
tionally, the listener should mobilize 
his energy by arousing an attitude of 
interest and a desire to listen. Help- 
ful, also, is a conscious recall of 
related knowledge or past experience 
that may function in listening. 

The presentation, or actual act of 
listening, is the third step for which 
guidance can be offered. During this 
time the listener should be mentally 
and emotionally responsive. Listen- 
ing is an active, not a passive, affair. 
In addition to merely attending, that 
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is, receiving aurally the sound waves, 
the purposeful listener will do two 
things: he will attempt to under- 
stand and he will react. 

First, then, beyond concentrating 
his attention on hearing he will strive 
to recognize or define some pattern 
of knowledge in the material being 
listened to. Helpful in this connec- 
tion wit! be an effort to detect a 
theme vu. a main idea and to separate 
subordinate points. Also, with infor- 
mative material he will distinguish 
among facts, analyses and generali 
zations. This may involve such activ- 


ities as notetaking or formulating 
mental questions. With artistic ma- 
terial he will seek to interpret 
thought and to sense emotion. 

His second activity is in the nature 
of response, that is, he will react to 
what he hears by relating it to what 
he already knows, by summarizing 
the information for the sake of dis- 
tinguishing essentials, by judging 
what he has heard on the basis of 
standards and by assimilating the 
ideas in the process or for the sake 
of reconstructing his experience. 

The final step in directed listening 
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is the follow-up or proving. This 
involves further objective evaluation 
and remembering. In terms of class- 
room procedure, it is accomplished 
by means of questions, discussions, 
reports in digest form and outlines. 

Before looking at equipment, ex- 
amine some ordinary classroom activ- 
ities. In every speech situation, 
emphasis could be placed upon the 
listeners; this is true of all conversa- 
tion, ranging from gossip to public 
speaking. Oral activities of any kind 
can be employed for the purpose of 
directing listening; and discussion 
procedures, such as round tables and 
panels, may be initiated for the sake 
of training thoughtful, attentive, 
critical listeners as well as speakers. 
Similarly, in literature courses oral 
reading should be employed for the 
sake of providing listeners with op- 
portunities, for example, to hear fine 
prose style and to respond emotion- 
ally to poetry and drama. 

Effective teaching aids in connec- 
tion with these usual classroom pro- 
cedures include (1) information 
quizzes on talks and discussions, (2) 
notetaking, (3) outlining and (4) 
listeners’ charts, which provide au- 
ditors a means of evaluating the con- 
tent and delivery of the material 
which they are hearing. 


Hearing One's Self Is Helpful 


Audio aids, many of which are 
increasingly employed in speech pro- 
grams, are almost necessities for di- 
rected listening. Disk and magnetic 
recorders are essentials for improving 
speech because they provide the 
speaker an opportunity to listen to 
himself and this purposeful listening 
becomes the best aid and stimulus to 
improvement. 

However, materials recorded by 
others serve the same purpose. The 
interpretations of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress by Charles Laughton, Ray- 
mond Massey, Wesley Addy and 
Alexander Woollcott can be used in 
the voice class, the interpretation 
class and the literature or social stud- 
ies class which is concerned with 
analyzing meaning. 

Telephone and public address sys- 
tems, often used for oral activities, 
are similar aids to the listening pro- 
gram; and the chief emphasis in the 
use of radio in the classroom is, of 
course, upon listening technics. It is, 
in fact, with radio programs that the 
only real work has been done thus 
far in the field of listening. 
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HE Overhead projector equipped with a 
short-focus lens gives a large, clear projec- 
tion at a short distance. 

The Overhead projector with open slide table 
enables the operator to see, at all times, the 
number or anything else the subject should see 
on the screen. 

The open slide table of the Overhead projec- 
tor provides a very flexible means of using 
acuity charts in slide form and unlimited 
types of training slides, such as color charts, 
Polaroid slides, etc., either with or without the 
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Flashmeter. An adapter for 2!'' slides will be 
provided. 

The Flashmeter is equipped with an Ilex 
shutter specially designed for the purpose with 
iris diaphragm, and speeds from time exposure 
to one second and up to one one-hundredth of 
a second. 

Forced air conditioning makes it possible to 
use a 500-watt or a 1000-watt lamp with con- 
sequent highly illuminated projection and all 
parts of the instrument cool. 
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HOT LUNCH 


zn a Rural School 


CHARLES J. DOVE 
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Arcadia, Mich. 


O HOT lunch program will 
N succeed unless and until the 
community has accepted it as a vital 
contribution to the growth and 
health of its children. If a commu- 
nity does not perceive its value, it 
is probably because of the lack 
understanding of the possibilities of 
a well-run lunch program. 


Parents Must Get Behind Plan 


The first step in convincing such 
a community that it needs hot 
lunches for its children is to call a 
meeting of the leaders of various 
organizations and try to persuade 
them of the service they could render 
the children by helping to establish 
a lunch program. It is easier to do 
this now than it used to be, since 
the operation of the Selective Service 
Act has shown that the health of our 
young people would be better today 
if their nutrition had been better 
in earlier years. 

The community served by the 
Arcadia School at Arcadia, Mich., 
was convinced of the value of a hot 
lunch program from previous ex- 
perience. A survey was made by 
the home economics teachers and 
myself of costs and the facilities at 
hand. It was decided that we could 
serve a full meal by receiving a 
9 cent reimbursement from the Fed- 
eral Food Administration. The lunch 
could be prepared and served in the 
home economics room if the home 
economics classes could be scheduled 
for the afternoon. 

After signing a contract with the 
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Federal Food Administration, our 
first task was to find a cook. We 
hired a woman who had raised 
large family because we believed— 
correctly, as it turned out—that she 
would be able to prepare plain food 
in an attractive and economical man- 
ner. She was also “acceptable” to 
the community as far as general 
cleanliness and neatness went. 

According to the plan now in oper- 
ation, the food either is brought to 
the school by the pupils or is pur- 
chased locally. The pupils bring in 
a surprising variety, either as dona- 
tions or in exchange for lunch tickets. 
Some time ago during an acute egg 
shortage the hot lunch program and 
the necessity of cooperative effort 
were brought to the attention of the 
parent-teacher association. The next 
day’s menu required eggs, so the talk 
included a call for them. Later in 
the evening I observed a woman 
going from person to person saying, 
“Will you be able to send one egg 
with your daughter tomorrow morn- 
ing?” The next day we had the 
eggs we needed for lunch. 


Supervision Ensures Sanitation 


The menus are planned by the 
home economics teacher in conform- 
ity with governmental requirements 
and the amount of reimbursement. 
The teacher also oversees the opera- 
tion of the program to ensure adher- 
ence to rules of sanitation and scien- 
tific food preparation. 

Since one cook was not able to 
prepare the amounts of food needed 
to serve from 60 to 110 persons daily, 
for the first two months we made 


use of volunteer help drawn from 
women of the community who had 
indicated a desire to be of assistance. 
We notified each woman when it 
was her turn to serve. She came to 
school at 9 o’clock and worked until 
sometime before 1 o’clock under the 
direction of the cook. This plan 
worked satisfactorily for a while but 
became gradually less satisfactory as 
the volunteers’ enthusiasm waned. 
We then hired a part-time cook. 


Pupils’ Help a Factor in Success 


To save some of the drudgery, 
pupils help out. Each day a squad 
responsible for the week comes from 
the homeroom to the lunchroom a 
half hour before lunch and _ stays 
after lunch to wash the dishes. Mem- 
bers of this group set the tables and 
dish up the food. The number of 
pupils who are reluctant to assist is 
smaller than the number who want 
to help. Boys, who wouldn’t think of 
doing dishes at home, pitch in and 
help, although with slightly sheepish 
zeal. Such volunteer help is not per- 
fect but it works and the pupils learn 
that they must contribute to the 
success of their own lunch program. 

Just before lunch the food is put 
on plates on the tables. This elimi- 
nates the confusion and delay of a 
cafeteria line. The cook is informed 
in the morning as to the number of 
customers to expect. 

The elementary pupils begin to eat 
about ten minutes before the high 
school pupils so as to save confusion 
in the halls. All pupils sit wherever 
they desire. We hope that they will 
learn the courtesies of eating in a 
public place better in this way than 
if they were directly supervised by 
teachers. 

The teachers eat at a separate table. 
The lunch period is a time of relaxa- 
tion for them, if one can judge by 
the amount of banter that goes on. 
The children consider it a privilege 
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GAS, the Modern Fuel, 






Cooks and Bakes for Student Soldiers 


Since the summer of 1940, the facilities of Harvard 
University have been dedicated to special training 
courses for officers and officer candidates—often num- 
bering up to 7,000 men. 

In the main kitchens which prepare the student 
soldiers’ food are great batteries of hot-top ranges with 
the last word in insulation and heat control, batteries 
of ceramic broilers and deep-fat fryers, all gas-heated. 


Gas roasting ovens—the finest in modern equipment— 


reduce by a large percentage the normal shrinkage in 
roasting operations. A huge bakery, gas fired, produces 
all the bread, cakes and pastry needed. 

Nor is this installation—splendid as it is—exceptional, 


for wherever speed and quality of product are paramount, 


Gas cooking and baking equipment will be found. If 
you are looking to post-war expansion or remodeling of 
your cooking and baking facilities, consult your Gas 
Company's Commercial Representative at once for in- 


formation on the latest Gas equipment. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LALAT DOS T CYC YK INC 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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to eat at school, Parents who cus- 
tomarily insist that their children 
come home at noon allow them to 
eat at school as a treat. For parents 
who work in the local factory the 
school lunch is especially appreciated. 

A charge of 6 cents a meal is made. 
The teachers voluntarily add 9 cents 
to that amount because the govern- 
ment does not reimburse the school 
for meals served to teachers. Sugges- 
tions that the price be lowered has 
not met with any great enthusiasm. 
We do not claim all that the gov- 
ernment would allow us because we 
can afford to do it this other way and 
we believe that the community 
should pay its own way as far as 
possible. There are a few parents 
who cannot or will not pay in money 
or food, Not believing in visiting 
the sins of the parents on the chil- 
dren, we see that these pupils eat 
lunch anyaway, the matter being 
kept confidential. 


Delicacies on Special Occasions 


On special occasions, such as the 
last day before Christmas vacation, 
we splurge a bit by serving a special 
roast, pies and other delicacies. On 
such days nearly all the pupils are 
present. On ordinary days the num- 
ber of those who would otherwise 
carry their lunch is about 40 per cent 
of the enrollment. From 60 to 80 
per cent of the pupils eat lunch at 
school every day, which is the most 
satisfying compliment paid to the 
hot lunch program. 

We did not want the golden oppor- 
tunity afforded by the program for 
putting the teachings of the home 
economics department into practice 
to go to waste. Consequently, a 
home economics project was planned 
to make educational use of the serv- 
ing of hot lunches. 

The first phase of the project con- 
sists of pupil planning of the menus 
wherein the girls use their knowl- 
edge of proper nutrition and bal- 
anced menus. The requirements of 
the government serve as a rough 
guide. The pupils’ task is to plan a 
meal that is rather easily prepared, is 
tasty and that offers sufficient variety 
to please the majority. 

The second phase of the project is 
purchasing. The girls consider the 
amounts of food required, compara- 
tive prices and qualities. In this day 
and age they cannot avoid acquiring 
some understanding of the operation 
of the rationing system as they plan. 
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The final phase in the project, and 
the one in which boys also partici- 
pate, is that of preparing lunch for 
the school. During the last week 
of the hot lunch program the’ prep- 


aration is the responsibility of the 
home economics pupils. We are con- 
vinced that some of them would 


make good mess sergeants in the 
W.A.C. or the U. S. Army. 





FOOD FOR 


THOUGHT 





Sandwich Popularity 


Which sandwiches are proving most 
popular in these days of food restric- 
tions? When this question was put 
recently to Mrs. Jean H. Dunnigan, 
West Branch, Mich., she reported w.th 
out hesitation, “Minced ham, egg salad, 
toasted cheese and hamburg bun. Tuna 
formerly was king.” 


Speed Record 


Here is a speed record in cafeteria 
servings. It comes from Mrs. Rachel 
P. Taylor, public school cafeteria man- 
ager at New Castle, Pa., who reports 
283 served in fourteen minutes and 298 
in fifteen minutes in a double line. It 
happened during a special turkey din 
ner with dressing, mashed potatoes, 
peas, cranberries and a half pint of 
milk, all for 25 cents. No wonder the 


total servings at three high schools were 
1689. 


School Lunches in England 


In England school lunches are op- 
erated today under government sub- 
sidy. The Ministry of Foods supplies 
up to 90 per cent of the cost of the hot 
lunches served. Lack of equipment 
slowed up extension of the school 
lunch program for a time. However, 


during the blitz of 1940-41 central 
kitchens were set up in most cities to 
take care of families bombed out of 
their homes. Later this equipment be- 
came available for the school lunch 
program, which costs $4,000,000 a year. 


Dish Tables Do the Trick 


They call them dish tables in the 
cafeteria at Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. There are two of them 
which take care of 850 pupils in a 
forty minute period, As the trays come 
in through the center part of the table, 
two of the workers scrape the dishes, 
putting the refuse in the garbage cans 
below the tables. The workers at the 
end stack the dishes on trucks. The 
loaded trucks are then taken to the 
dishwasher in the kitchen. 

When Mrs. Frances G. Pearcy in- 
augurated this idea she intended to 
have her dish wagons enclosed with 
screens but, because of problems of lo- 
cation, lighting, floor space and ven- 
tilation, they have continued as they are. 

“The whole setup was such an im- 
provement over the previous system 
that it has not been objectionable,” Mrs. 
Pearcy explains. But she still has hopes 
some day of enclosing the tables in 
soundproof rooms. 





Dish tables save time and effort. 
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Planning Long-Range Building 


Maintenance 


N ANY long-range building main- 

tenance planning, the financial 
problem is a fundamental considera- 
tion. The methods by which such 
extensive need for funds can be 
handled will depend on the type of 
institution. 

In a public school system the entire 
building maintenance expenditure is 
probably, of necessity, tied up with 
an annual budget and, unfortunately, 
the building repairs items of any 
such budget is frequently a football 
for those interested in cutting down 
expenses. 

In the case of state universities the 
same general conditions prevail ex- 
cept that the state legislatures, rather 
than the taxpayers, are the big, bad 
wolves of economy. 

In the case of privately endowed 
institutions, however, there is consid- 
erably more leeway and the financial 
policy can be more readily adapted 
to the real building needs. 


Long-Range Financial Plan Needed 


It is of the utmost importance to 
have a financial plan for a ten, or 
even a fifteen, year period which can 
be the star to which the building 
maintenance wagon is hitched. In 
the case of public institutions, both 
city and state, such a plan can be 
used to good advantage in the ad- 
vertising work necessary for obtain- 
ing the appropriations. Such a plan 
also leads to clearer thinking on the 
whole building problem. 

There are two general methods of 
providing for proper financial plan- 
ning, (1) the building reserve method 
and (2).the-“annual appropriation 
method. 

The so-called “building reserve” 
system which has been in use at Har- 
vard University since about 1925 is, 
as the name implies, the setting aside 
for each building of an annual sum, 
a building reserve, which is the same 
irrespective of what repairs are actu- 
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Former Superintendent of Building 
Maintenance, Harvard University 


ally made. By this system each build- 
ing carries a uniform load year in 
and year out and, if properly oper- 
ated, there is a reserve available for 
the unpredictable repairs and replace- 
ments which periodically must be 
made. 


One Way of Determining Reserve 


The proper amount of reserve for 
any building may be determined in 
one of several ways. The crudest 
method is that of making estimates 
for all the repairs necessary in the 
next twenty years and then dividing 
the total by 20 for the annual figure. 

Another method, which has been 
developed at Harvard, is to arrive at 
a figure per 1000 cubic feet of build- 
ing. This figure varies with the type 
of building but has been found to 
be fairly uniform for any given class 
of buildings. 

In operating a building reserve sys- 
tem the first step is setting up appro- 
priate reserves for each building. 
These reserves are planned to main- 
tain the existing building shell and 
the building equipment, such as the 
heating system, elevators, plumbing, 
electric wiring, built-in closets and 
cabinets, laboratory benches and so 
on, in proper repair and to provide 
for the necessary replacement of 
worn-out equipment of the above 
types. This system does not contem- 
plate betterments. It is totally for 
maintenance and repair of existing 
facilities. 

Provision should be made from 
general funds or from specifically ap- 
propriated funds for betterments and 
alterations but, as these are hard to 
foresee, it is a much better policy to 
separate repairs from betterments 
and alterations. 


The second step under the build- 
ing reserve system is the preparation 
of an annual budget itemizing the 
sums to be spent on each building 
during the current year. In making 
out such a budget the real needs of 
the building are the main considera- 
tion although, of course, it is essen- 
tial to consider the amount of inter- 
ference which such repairs will cause 
with the use of the building so that 
such interference can be minimized 
when repairs are actually made. 

Also it is necessary to give thought 
to the relation of the yearly expendi- 
ture to the reserve on a particular 
building. It should be permissible 
to run any building in the red in 
any one year provided due care is 
taken that in, say, a ten year period, 
total expenditures do not exceed the 
total reserve. It is much more con- 
servative, of course, to have the total 
reserve exceed the total expenditures 


‘by a reasonable sum to provide for 


future contingencies. 

The third step is the actual ex- 
penditure of the money, which will 
be more fully discussed in a later 
article. 


The Annual Appropriation System 


Under the annual appropriation 
system, a detailed estimate of the 
work to be done in a given year is 
made for each building and the vital 
point in such an appropriation-seek- 
ing estimate is the selling power of 
the various items rather than the real 
needs of the building. Bargains in 
certain lines may have real appeal 
but the particular whims or desires, 
or even popularity with appropriat- 
ing authorities, of some tenant may 
be the determining factor. Better- 
ments and alterations are likely to be 
mixed in with strict maintenance and 
repair items. This picture from the 
point of view of a sick or ailing 
building is not comforting. There 
are too many factors for the doctors 
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Wax finished floors of ANY kind can be cleaned, dry scrubbed, and pol- 
ished in a single operation, with Sun Ray Steel Woolers. They are available 
in sizes to fit any disc type floor machine and are ready for instant use. 
No fastening is necessary. Simply center the brush over the tailor-made 
wooler, start the machine and you get a rich, lustrous surface. 
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For any job where a polished surface is important, 
Sun Ray Steel Wool Products give best results and 
save manpower. The orderly placement of preci- 
sion-cut steel wool strands insures better control. 
Yielding and flexible, these products work perfectly 


on curves and uneven surfaces. 


Sun Ray Layer Built Pads are big, Craftsmen prefer these pais be- 
handy to work with and excep- cause they are made from long 
tionally economical. When one strands of precision-cut steel 
layer is used, it can be folded wool arranged parallel, insuring 
back, exposing a mew surface. faster cleaning and polishing. 


Sun Ray Layer Built Pads provide the highest quality steel wool in 
its most convenient form. They are yiel ing and flexible and work 
poston on curves and uneven surfaces, They are especially good 
or cleaning kitchen utensils. 








to consider and, in fact, too many 
doctors who do not always agree and 
the patient may die. 

The best financial provisions are of 
no avail unless there is proper phys- 
ical planning. 

The types of items may be divided 
into several different classes as fol- 
lows: 

(1) There are the nonrecurring 
items or, perhaps better, those that 
recur at irregular or long intervals, 
such as slate roof replacement, re- 
placing of plumbing and _ heating 
pipes and new floor covering. 

(2) Periodic which recur 
on a definite schedule, such as out- 
side painting and inside decorating. 

(3) So-called minor repairs which 
are the miscellaneous small jobs 
which have to be done as need arises. 


repairs 


Certain Repairs Should Be Periodic 


Perhaps the most important part 
of the physical planning is to set up 
definite schedules for as many func- 
tions as possible. Roofs, for example, 
should be thoroughly gone over once 
in five years and tar and gravel roofs 
should be replaced on a twenty year 
Outside painting should be 
handled on a five year cycle with a 
half period touch-up of south side 
sills and other exposed 


basis. 


window 
places. 

The interior renovation will vary 
from one type of building to another. 
In classroom buildings the cycle of 
ten years may be suitable. In execu- 
tive offices probably a five year cycle 
should be planned, while in living 
quarters, dormitories and the like, a 
six or eight year cycle with a half 
cycle touch-up of such exposed places 
as halls, bathrooms and the like 
would be desirable. 

There are undoubtedly many other 
phases of building repairs which can 
be put on a definite schedule basis 
and the more complete such a sched- 
ule can be made the fewer items will 
be left to chance and the better the 
building maintenance will be. 

Experience will show a sum for 
each building necessary for the so- 
called minor repairs. These are of a 
running or operating type and are in 
essence emergency repairs which 
must be made. The better the over- 
all building maintenance is, the lower 
will be the total of these minor f¢- 
pairs. They will be found to increase 
between renovation cycles and will 
rise rapidly towards the end of a 
cycle period. 
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The term “interior renovation,” 2s 
used above, should be inclusive 
enough to take in, besides the paint- 
er’s finish, which is inferred, the com- 
plete overhauling of the entire in- 
terior of the building. The heating 
system should be thoroughly in- 
spected and all potential trouble 
obviated for the period until the next 
renovation is due. The same applies 
to the plumbing and the electric sys- 
tems, carpenter repairs to all wood- 
work, sashes, doors, floors, building 
hardware and plaster. In short, the 
whole building should be made as 
nearly new as is reasonably possible. 
Or, to put it another way, the build- 
ing should be put into as nearly per- 
fect condition as possible. 

Preventive maintenance and a strict 
ruling out of small alterations, such 
as new installations of window 
screens and additional shelving in 
closets, will keep minor repairs at a 
minimum. 

When the actual budget for a 
building is figured, it should always 
have an allowance for minor repairs. 


This should be a covering amount, 
should be spent only when it is nec- 
essary and, consequently, should be 
carefully controlled and supervised. 

The other items would be so-called 
special or major repairs and for many 
buildings there would be none of 
these in some years. In buildings 
where major repairs are necessary, 
there should be division enough to 
coincide with the long-range plan. 
Outside painting, roof repairs, point- 
ing brick and stone work, replacing 
chimneys, relining gutters, renewing 
valleys, replacing heating pipes are 
examples of such items. In buildings 
where complete renovation is called 
for, there should be special items for 
carpenter repairs, electric work, 
plumbing, heating, plastering, paint- 
ing. 

East, west, north or south, the fun- 
damentals of building maintenance 
are the same and solid planning and 
scheduling of physical repairs are of 
the utmost importance. Such plan- 
ning is worthless, however, unless 
the financial soil is fertile. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





To Prevent Frozen Pipes 


The proper time to turn off water 
for outside faucets and drinking foun- 
tains depends upon their location. In 
Port Chester, N. Y., according to Wal- 
ter J. Scott, supervisor of buildings and 
grounds, it is possible to leave water 
turned on until Armistice Day, which 
is a great convenience to football play- 
ers and others using the athletic fields. 

Turning off the water by simply 
closing the supply valve is not enough, 
he finds. “In order to prevent freezing, 
all water must be drained from the 
pipe. This is done by opening the 
bleeder drain. Outside faucets should 
be opened and the bleeder drain left 
open all winter. This will prevent the 
accumulation of condensation inside 
the pipes. Special consideration must 
be given to any long piece of pipe that 
is to be drained or where lines may be 
trapped. In such cases air pressure 
should be used to blow out water. 

“When water pipes are run up 
through outside partitions, the best pro- 
tection is to cover them with hairfelt or 
some similar material. During severe 
cold spells these pipes should be given 
attention. During the day they should 
be safe because of the fact that water 
is being used, but at night and over 
week ends trouble may come, particu- 


larly on the north side of the building. 
During periods of severe cold the pipes 
in the outside partitions could be 
drained. 

“When draining hot water pipes, it 
is necessary to close two valves and 
drain both pipes if a circulating system 
is used. Leaving faucets dripping may 
keep the water moving enough to pre- 
vent freezing but trouble may be 
caused by the sink trap or waste pipe 
freezing if exposed. 

“Steam radiators can freeze and 
break. During very cold spells there is 
danger of this if steam is raised for 
only a brief time as on week ends or 
holidays. The reason for this is that 
only a small amount of steam or vapor 
enters the radiator. This condenses at 
once, leaving enough moisture to freeze 
the trap. When steam is again raised, 
the radiator will hold condensed water 
because the trap has been blocked and 
the radiator can freeze. When raising 
steam on week ends, hold the pressure 
long enough to heat the radiators all 
the way through. 

“To thaw out radiator traps, use rags 
and warm water. An electric hair 
drier does a good job, too. When water 
pipes are known to be frozen, close the 
supply valve or you may have a flood 
when the pipe thaws out because of 
split pipe or fitting. 
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Your schoolrooms need no longer be uncomfortable or 
unhealthy; you can now put an end to expensive fuel waste. 
If your school has an obsolete heating and ventilating system 
there is no need to wait for the post-war rush. 








A new heating and ventilating system will maintain proper 
air conditions in your school — and at the same time reduce 
fuel and maintenance costs. Let a Herman Nelson Product 
Application Engineer explain how you can install this 
efficient system immediately. 


No need to wait — the coupon below will bring you this 
information at once. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES — MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORP. 2 
Dept. N, Moline, Illinois 





° sd P YOUR NAME HERE, PLEASE ~ TITLE 
YES, We are interested in improving =~ 


: a2 : : ~ 
| air conditions in our school and in re- .~ 
| ducing fuel and maintenance costs. We > SCHOOL RS ADDRESS 





would like to have a Herman Nelson xy 
Product Application Engineer explain _ > 





’ $ SS STATE | 
how we can obtain a post-war heating = ~ | 
and ventilating system now. Y 
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“If frozen pipes are in a partition, 
thawing them out can be accomplished 
by using a steamer consisting of a 5 
gallon can with a spout on it. Fill the 
can three fourths full of water and 
place it on the stove or furnace. At- 
tach one end of a hose to the spout 
and place the other end inside the par- 
tition. If the partition is large enough 
and fireproof, an electric heater may 
be lowered, which will produce the 
same result. 

“When you have reason to believe 
the pipe has thawed, see that faucets 
are closed and open the supply valve 
far enough to hear water going through. 


If the water does not stop running 
within a few seconds, close the valve 
and look for a split pipe or fitting. This 
will save a flood and other damage. 

“Frozen sink traps, drain lines and 
leaders can be thawed out by using 
common salt. The best and cheapest 
way to thaw out an underground serv- 
ice pipe is to call the local light and 
power company. Its service men will 
disconnect the water meter, attach one 
wire to the pipe where the meter was 
and the other wire to a fire hydrant in 
the street and by use of transformers 
will send enough heat through to thaw 
out the pipe in a few minutes.” 





4 soaps In 1 


.. that's FLOOR-5AN 


Safe ou 4uy’loor 


YOU need no special cleansers for linoleum, asphalt tile, 
terrazzo, or rubber tile when you rely on Floor-San. For 
Floor-San cleans these 4 floors with perfect safety. 

What’s more, with perfect safety you also get a thorough 
cleansing job because the powerful ingredients in Floor-San 
quickly pierce the dirt film and float dirt to the surface. 

By using Floor-San for all floors you save time for yourself 
and your janitor. You need buy only one product—Floor-San— 
and your buying is done. The janitor also saves time because 
he need not prepare any special cleansers. 

Floor-San Scrub Compound has received approval of the 
Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Association. It is also 
endorsed by asphalt tile manufacturers. Such approval means 
that Floor-San is mild ... won't discolor .. 





. won’t run colors. 
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ASPHALT TILE SOAP 
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> 
TERRAZZO SOAP 








This is no time to experiment with spe- 
cial cleansers whose harmful ingredients 
can ruin irreplaceable floors. Play safe. Use 
Floor-San and know that no matter where 
you use it, your fine flooring is protected. 


THE HUNTINGTON 4% LABORATORIES INC 


avin HUNTINGTON INDIANA od tenons 












FLOOK-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 
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Overfire Air 


The National Fuel Efficiency Pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Mines of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior has issued a statement 
with regard to efficiency in using fuel. 
It reads as follows: 

“The need of supplying enough air 
for complete combustion of any fuel is 
so elementary that it requires no argu- 
ment but just how that air shall be 
introduced and mixed with the fuel 
is still one of the livest and most 
important problems of combustion 
engineering. It has within it the pos- 
sibilities of preventing smoke, of in- 
creasing boiler efficiency, of lightening 
the labor of the fireman, of cutting 
costs for the management and of saving 
fuel for the nation. 

“The Bureau of Mines has deter- 
mined that only about 7 pounds of 
air per pound of carbon can be passed 
through a uniform bed of incandescent 
coke. Yet it requires 114 pounds to 
effect complete combustion. The rest 
has to enter the furnace through holes 
in the fire, at the back end of a chain 
grate stoker, through open doors in a 
hand-fired furnace or in other improper 
ways. Or it may be scientifically intro- 
duced over the fire through nozzles 
suitably placed to provide proper dis- 
tribution. This overfire air is made to 
enter the furnace at considerable ve- 
locity so that the required weight may 
be supplied and greater turbulence 
and mixing with the furnace gases will 
result. 

“This air may be moved by the well- 
known motor driven fan or by steam 
jets. R. B. Engdahl, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, has written 
a comprehensive report on the design 
of steam jets for overfire air introduc- 
tion. Every engineer should read it. 
There are also engineering organiza- 
tions which make a business of design- 
ing and supplying this apparatus. Fan 
manufacturers also are conversant with 
this problem. Consult one of these be- 
fore making your plans. 

“Many times there is plenty of air in 
the furnace but it is all bunched in 
one spot. This is called stratification 
of gases and all that is needed is to 
mix them all up and smokelessness 
will result. “Turbulence’ is the answer. 
The overfire air jet will give this. In- 
stall at least two jets and use them 
as necessary. You will be pleased with 
the result. 

“However, unless due care is taken 
in the design, installation and use of 
overfire air jets, too much excess air 
may be introduced; if the air jets are 
improperly directed, firebrick erosion 
may result. For important installations, 
obtain expert advice to avoid experi- 
mentation and undue cost.” 
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These stanzas were written un- 
der fire, “Somewhere in Italy,” 
by Major Earl J. Rice, Field 
Artillery, United States Army, 
on leave from the Engineering 
Department of the Jobnson 
Service Company. 





REFLECTIONS FROM THE FRONT 


Do production problems bother you 

And schedules get you sore? 

Your muscles ache; you think you're thru, 
And the boss asks you for more! 


And, at the end of daily grind, 
Are there some provocations? 
A crowded bus or car, you find, 
To reach your destinations? 


Now dwell a while with me, old friend, 
To banish all your woe. 

By censor’s grace, to you I'll send 

A word from G.1. Joe. 


I've seen our boys up in the line, 

In several foreign lands, 

With weapons that were super fine— 
Produced by skillful hands. 


And every time we send a shell 

To knock off “Jerry’s’’ dome, 

We thank the Lord—and very well— 
For production lines back home. 


For “Jerry” has some things to pour— 
Bullets, shells, and flak. 

But thru your efforts, we have more 
That we can hand him back! 


JOHNSON 


TEMPERATURE AND 
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MEN at the Front need more than munitions to win decisively. 





And it is up to every one of us to meet these needs, every 


hour of every day. In this way, Victory will be ours ... sooner. 


Whether employed in a war plant or not, each of us—at work or 
at play—is an important part of a production line; each building 


morale wherever he is. 


An encouraging word, a pat on the back, no complaints about 
wartime inconveniences, a letter to a soldier, the purchase of 
more war bonds... these are the important things that give our 


fighters greater stamina for the knock-out blow. 


Johnson Service Company, in addition to its normal activity 
of manufacturing and installing temperature control equip- 
ment, much of which goes into war plants, is proud to be mak- 
ing a variety of special items necessary to the war effort. 


CONTROL 
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“I don't have to squint any 
more—not since Teacher 
started using HYGIEIA. I can 
see what she writes on the 
blackboard—'way from the 
back of the room! 


“And I like to erase the black- 
boards now ‘cause the chalk 
marks all come off and there 
isn't any dust to make me 
cough and sneeze. 


“Hygieia’s fun to write with, 
too—it's so smooth and easy!” 
Tommy. 


Tommy knows 
the superior 
results pro- 
duced by 
Hygieia, but 
he doesn't 
know that it 
has taken over 
a century of 
research to 
develop this 
superior 
chalk. < 





This stark white, dustless 
chalk is continuously under 
the researcher's gaze. Recent 
extra refinements made 
Hygieia the chalk that teach- 
ers and students love to use 
above all others and superin- 
tendents prefer to buy. 


Send for this 
Free Black- 
board Bulletin. 


Dept. NS-2 


" " RECOMME wDATiows 


Tells how to 
keep black- 
boards in perfect 
condition. 














NOVEMBER ODE 
Thanksgiving brings its calm and peace 
Its skies of steely blue; 

Yet still my troubles never cease, 
My woes are far from through, 
For, practicing its own lend-lease 
In 1492, 
My board of education 
Issued bonds which now are due. 
Sadly | mourn, 
The school’s outworn, 
And wonder what to do. 
So hail, thrice hail, November, with 
its chilly atmosphere, 
With the hint of coming winter and 
those bonds of yesteryear! 
_® & 
Story of the Month 


OME school administrators feel 
S that it is excellent practice to take 
members of their boards of education 
to educational meetings. Research 
shows that this is done for two reasons: 
(1) the board members may possibly 
get some good ideas, if there are any, 
and (2) if the members are left home 
they may get into serious mischief. 

The story goes that in one of our 
larger cities the superintendent in- 
veigled a board member to a meeting 
on child delinquency, for above rea- 
sons, particularly number two. When 
expense accounts were presented, the 
board, as usual, discovered that the per 
capita cost of sending itself to meetings 
was considerably higher than the per 
capita of the superintendent. 

Arose cries from an economy mem- 
ber. “In the first place,” said he, “why 
should the honorable board member go 
to an educational meeting, anyway?” 

The member being audited was 
deeply offended. “Is it possible,” quoth 
he, “that the honorable member (of the 
economy block) who has known me 
for twenty years can calmly sit here 
and tell me that he is unaware that the 
superintendent and I have contributed 
more toward juvenile delinquency than 
all the rest of the board put together?” 


ow * 
THANKSGIVING THEME 


Is this hectic teaching business often- 
times a bugaboo, is blue Monday 
through good Friday a trying time for 
you? Do you find no inspiration in 
your work with girls and boys and is 
the daily give-and-take a lot of empty 
noise? At night do you want quiet and 
a soul to call your own, when all you 
get is trouble from the nearest tele- 





phone? And do you sometimes ponder, 
us you wend your weary way, that 
maybe you should find a better job 
with bigger pay? 

Well, other jobs bring big rewards 
in solid cash—that’s true; some jobs 
are more exciting and the hours are 
casy, too. Most work means year-round 
income and a lot of fun withal, and 
yet the job of teaching school is greater 
than them all. 


Does it sometimes seem that teaching 
John is pretty hopeless stuff, that the 
royal road to knowledge is plenty rough 
and tough? Do you wonder if his 
forebears were a trifle second-rate or if, 
perhaps, his pa and ma are somewhat 
underweight? Or take Janie (you can 
have her!), Janie of the “listening 
choir,” it doesn’t seem too likely that 
she'll set the world on fire; you sus- 
pect, too, that her ancestors had little 
on the ball and their latest contribution 
to the human race is small. 

Yet, hark ye! all the hope and faith 
which makes the world roll on, rests 
on the slender shoulders of Jane and 
Joe and John. And the worries that 
beset them, which you alone erase, are 
the se!fsame difficulties of the whoe 
great human race. 

And the way those kids 
through for you is wonderful to see, 
as you watch them grow in stature and 
in real ability. Though John is often 
careless (are you, perhaps, to blame? ), 
deep in his heart there glows and 
grows an all-consuming flame; though 
Jane is sometimes giggly and hard to 
understand, with face alight she tiptoes 
toward a future wonderland. Your 
cynicism falls away as you observe 
wide-eyed, the future of America that 
will not be denied. You feel a singing 
splendor far beyond your usual ken, 
and the sunrise of a thousand hills 
lights up the world of men. 


come 


You can have your bigger salary and 
your opportunity, you can have your 
greater honors and your fine security, 
but you won't get more of promise, of 
happiness, of joys, than the glorious 
work of leading-out the minds of girls 
and boys. No task holds quite the 
challenge, no other job, the worth—for 
the job of teaching children is the 
grandest job on earth. 


tiene 
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Let the 
Library be 


J. W. Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan 


Warren S. Holmes Co., Architects 








A STANDING INVITATION 


Building committee members and 
school architects whose plans are 
shaped with a sympathetic under- 
standing of growing minds are giv- 
ing special attention to the library. 
This is properly the heart of the 
school—in its pleasant atmosphere 
and congenial reading and study fa- 
cilities, a standing invitation to 
progress. 

The fine library in the J. W. Sexton 
High School, Lansing, Michigan, is 
one of the many in which Library 
Bureau furniture and technical li- 
brary equipment contribute to this 
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goal. The men responsible for this 
splendid new building naturally 
turned to “L B” for the proven re- 
sults of long and specialized expe- 


rience. 
LIBRARY BUREAU WILL HELP YOU PLAN 


Our skill in aiding with all details of 
planning and equipment, whether 
you contemplate expansion, re- 


modeling or new construction, is at 
your command. Library, Bureau 
technicians are equipped to work 
with your architect and planning 
committee from the very start and 
to follow through from first rough 
plans to the final details of the library 
installation. Just write or phone our 
nearest Branch Office. Or write us 
in Buffalo. 





COPYRIGHT, 1944 





Library Bureau Division of 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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Humid air from a swimming pool creates @ prob- 
lem of sash maintenance. But when PC Glass 
Blocks are installed, they will not rot Of corrode. 
Privacy and better heat control also are assure 


In cheery classrooms, all pupils share equally the 
floods of natural light provided by PC Glass 
Blocks. They also prove more attentive because 
PC Glass Bloeks deaden distracting outside noises. 
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Safety of pupils hurrying ad 
classes is increased by pony 
of distributed light, in © . 
dors, on stairs and landings. 





‘CHOOL buildings can be more beautiful—and 
also more utilitarian—when you take full ad- 
vantage of all the qualities of PC Glass Blocks. 
Large, attractive expanses of glass blocks har- 
monize with all types of construction. They sup- 
ply ample floods of diffused daylight for class- 
rooms and auditoriums—for corridors and stair- 
wells—for gyms, pools and lunch rooms. 

The insulating value of PC Glass Blocks eases 
the load on heating and air-conditioning plants. 
They prevent infiltration of dust, reduce noise, 
insure privacy. They are quickly and easily 
cleaned. They reduce breakage hazard and re- 
pairs. Therefore, they decrease maintenance costs. 

Produced by the Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, PC Glass Blocks embody the combined re- 
sults of years of research, leadership in processing 
technical glass and thoroughly up-to-date facili- 
ties for the production of glass products. 

We have collected technical information—de- 
tailed figures on thermal insulation, solar heat 
gain, surface condensation, light transmission and 
construction data—which we shall be glad to send 
to you, without obligation. Mail the coupon. 
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Schools 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
GRANT BUILDING — PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


ro 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

2388-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: AS 

Please send me your free illusfmted literature that 


tells how PC Glass Blocks havé been used success- 
fully in schools and other es of buildings. 


Name__- in ang iiihis dhleciapess Ditech eniodan gun tidllil 
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Ys? 


Generations of children have 
“sone to school” in Eberhard 
Faber’s 95 years. 


There have been “war short- 
ages” before . . . now, as then, 
Eberhard Faber holds to un- 
wavering standards of quality 
in the products we are able to 
make. 


So too, when this war has be- 
come an “assignment” in school 
histories, the responsible buy- 
ers of school supplies will still 
safeguard quality by spe- 
cifying EBERHARD FABER. 






POMRAARY ABE | 


£80 | 


6000 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


FINE WRITING MATERIALS 







SINCE 1849 











A.A.S.A. Regional Conferences 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will again hold regional 
conferences in five key cities instead of 
one national convention as in prewar 
years. The cities and dates are scheduled 
as follows: San Francisco, January 9 to 
11; Birmingham, February 12 to 14; 
Chicago, February 19 to 21; Denver, 
February 27 to March 1; New York, 
March 5 to 7. 

In the past, other groups have been 
invited to attend these conferences but 
such invitations cannot be extended this 
year because of limited housing facilities 
and meeting places. Only those who 
hold 1945 membership cards of the 
\.A.S.A. will be eligible to attend. 


Michigan Superintendents Meet 


Two hundred fifty Michigan superin- 
tendents met at Traverse City in Sep- 
tember for their annual informal get- 
together to discuss educational problems. 
Subjects considered were: certification of 
superintendents, adult education, the 
postwar elementary and secondary school 
curriculum, probable school plant needs, 
F.M. radio, visiting teachers, teacher 
ethics and contracts, increased state aid, 
increased teachers’ salaries, teachers’ re- 
tirement plans, the Michigan tax system 
and public school district reorganization 
as projected by the Michigan Public 
Education Study Commission. 

Supt. Warren Bow, Detroit, was 
elected president for 1945 and Supt. 
Floyd Hazel of Lakeview District, Battle 
Creek, vice president. Supt. Glenn 
Loomis, Traverse City, current president 
of the Conference of City Superintend- 
ents, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. Supts. W. M. Whitman, Marquette, 
and Howard D. Crull, Port Huron, were 
continued as directors. 


Exceptional Child Institute 


The eleventh annual institute on the 
exceptional child under the auspices of 
the child research clinic of the Woods 
Schools of Langhorne, Pa., was held in 
Cleveland October 24. Its theme was 
“A Review of Psychiatric Progress as 
Related to the Exceptional Child.” 
Among the speakers were members of 
the medical school and of the school of 
applied sciences of Western Reserve 
University, of the Cleveland Guidance 
Center, Inc., and of the Cleveland Clinic. 

Dr. C. W. Wyckoff, speaking on the 
pediatrist’s responsibility to the excep- 
tional child, stressed the need for edu- 
cation of the proper people to deal with 
subnormal mental conditions in young 
children and the training of parents in 
the making of a proper home as steps 


in prevention. The filling of this need, 
he said, instead of more institutions, is 
the answer to the serious menace of 
increasing numbers of mental misfits 
and crack-ups in society today. 

Findings of the child research clinic 
are published in the Child Research 


Clinic Series publications. 


1945 Reading Clinic Meetings 


The Reading Clinic staff of the school 
of education, Pennsylvania State College, 
is sponsoring two meetings on reading 
problems during 1945. The annual semi- 
nar on reading disabilities will be held 
from January 29 to February 2 and the 
annual conference on reading instruc- 
tion will be held from June 26 to 
June 29. Those desiring college credit, 
especially graduate school credit, for the 
seminar must register in advance with 
the director of the clinic, Emmett A. 
Betts. 


Examine Materials on Russia 


The first conference on education 
about the Soviet Union was held October 
14 in New York City sponsored by the 
committee on education of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc. Some prominent American educa- 
tors examined the problem of finding 
appropriate teaching materials about the 
Soviet Union and discussed their place 
in the curriculum. 


People's Peace Campaign 


The N.E.A., through its Educational 
Policies Commission, and the A.A.S.A. 
are sponsoring a campaign for a people’s 
peace and are holding a series of re- 
gional conferences in 10 key cities of 
the country, ending November 10. At- 
tendance is by invitation; conferences 
vary in size from 40 to 75. Each state 
is represented by from six to 12 mem- 
bers. The purpose of the conferences is 
to inform lay and professional leaders 
about the campaign, encourage its sup- 
port, organize its mediums of expres- 
sion and establish channels of communi- 
cation between the commission and the 
public. 





FINANCE 


Single Salary Schedule Adopted 
The school board of the independent 


school district, Alvin, Tex., has approved 
a new salary schedule for teachers for 
1944-45. It is a single salary schedule 
with a minimum of $1500 and a yearly 
increase of $75 up to a maximum of 


$2250. The sum of $100 is allowed for 
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- War’s tremendous demands on the produc- Business machine operators will be in greater 
A. tive capacity of America placed a new em- demand than ever before. 
es phasis on business machines and business ; ; 
machine operators, for management had to Burroughs - prepared - help both public 
At have fast figuring . . . accurate figuring .. . and private schools interested in providing 
om more figuring. students with better opportunities to develop 
ite various degrees of machine operating skill. 
= The new pace and scope of figuring will be The Burroughs Educational Division offers 
1S . . ee . . 
tom carried into the competitive production that you, free of charge, tested suggestions for 
ip follows the war. An increased amount of enlarging operator training programs, and 
es- detailed figure work will be needed in main- up-to-the-minute information on newest 
" taining all kinds of accounting records—for operating techniques, practice programs, 
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the great number of governmental reports texts and materials. Just call your local Bur- 
that will continue to be required, as well as roughs office or write Burroughs Adding 
r for a better informed business management. Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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HOOD 


NOW'S THE TIME FOR 


kitchen Plans 
With thousands of kitchens due for modernization, you'll gain a 
head start by having postwar kitchen plans all set when equipment 
and materials become available. 
Our kitchen planning experts are ready to help you right now in 


laying out an efficient dishwashing department using up-to-the- 
minute equipment. 







CLEAN TABLE 
BILED DISH TABLE 


LINEN SHUTE 
GLASS WASHING MACHINE 


SALAMANDE 


SANDWICH BC 
GRIDDLE 






DISHWASHING MACHINE | 


Build your kitchen layout around a fast service Colt Autosan 
machine in a size to handle your peak loads. Colt Autosans are 
designed to take a minimum of floor space. Their unmatched “cloud- 
burst action” turns out sparkling clean dishes at a speed that puts 
dishes back in service in a matter of minutes. All scrap trays and 
spray parts are easily removable without tools, making cleaning of 
machine a simple task. There are compact models to handle 100 to 
2000 servings per meal, and the famous Colt engineering means 
long, trouble-free life. 

Now’s the time to get ready — with the aid of our planning service. 
Tell us when you would like one of our experienced representatives 
to call. 

Colt Autosan War Models now available 
subject to W.P.B. approval 





+ asta call 





| master’s degrees. Principals have a mini- 


mum of $2200 with an annual increase 


| of $100 up to $3200. 


Teachers’ Salaries in New York 


The annual survey of salaries made 
by the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation shows a median salary of $1942 
for teachers outside of New York City. 
This is a $72 increase over salaries for 
1942-43. Only 32 teachers received less 
than $1000 in 1943-44. A total of 8563 
teachers received less than $1500 yearly 
in the same period. 

The median salaries of most teachers 
in the state have increased less than 
10 per cent since the outbreak of the 
war in Europe in 1939 although living 
costs have risen 26.8 per cent in large 
cities from May 1939 to May 1944. 

In 1939 the average annual salary- 
wage of workers covered by state un- 


| employment compensation laws in the 
| state was $1588; in 1943 it was $2248. 


Teachers Underpaid, Public Thinks 


A nationwide survey among adults 
made by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, discloses 
that out of every hundred Americans 58 
think teachers are underpaid and only 
two think teachers are paid too much. 
Thirty-one out of every hundred feel 
teachers are paid “about right” and nine 
are undecided. 

Only in large metropolitan districts 
and in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, where salaries average 
higher than in the nation as a whole, do 
less than a majority of the public regard 
teachers as underpaid. In Southern com- 
munities of 10,000 or more 72 per cent 
say teachers are paid too little; in smaller 
towns only 62 per cent consider them 
underpaid. In the North and West only 
+5 per cent in cities of 1,000,000 or more 
believe teachers are paid too little but 
the figure rises to 60 per cent in smaller 
cities. 

Persons with some college education 
and those in professional positions are 
most likely to consider teachers under- 


paid. 





ADMINISTRATION 





New Educators’ Group in South 


An organization known as the South- 
ern Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers was formed during a recent three 
day conference in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
sponsored by the General Education 
Board. Its membership includes the chief 
state school officers of the 16 Southern 
States. Clyde A. Erwin of North Caro- 
lina was elected chairman, Its purpose is 
to find a solution to the problems com- 
mon to the group, with particular atten- 
tion being paid to Negro education. 
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THE WYANDOTYE 


DIRECTORY VO 


BETTER CLEANING 





Wyandotte cleaners point the way to lower maintenance costs by saving time, 
manpower and effort. Each is a specialist at chasing dirt wherever you find it. 


Let's take a look at them: 


Wyandotte Detergent — The time-proved cleaner for walls, ceilings, floors, porcelain and enamel — in fact, 
on any surface where water can be used. Works in a jiffy, and rinses freely. 





Wyandotte F 100*—The all-soluble, economical cleaner for washing floors and painted surfaces. A table- 
spoonful in a gallon of water is all you need. 


Wyandotte 97 Paste —The paste cleaner that takes grime, streaks, stains off metal fixtures and porcelain 
quick as a wink — leaves no film. 





Wyandotte Industrial Alkali —The swift-working drain pipe cleaner that cuts dirt and sediment. 


Sees 





And to banish odors there’s Wyandotte Steri-Chlor,* the easy-to-use, safe and sure deodorant and germicide. 


For help on cleaning problems, call the Wyandotte Representative. He’s a specialist at putting his products to work. 


* Registered trade-mark 





yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ° J. B. FORD DIVISION e WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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“At an early date,” Superintendent 
Erwin states, “the new council hopes 
to have a conference with the southern 
governors to discuss joint problems re 
lated to education.” 

Supt. Clyde Jones of Arkansas was 
elected vice chairman and Supt. E. B. 
Norton of Alabama, secretary-treasurer. 


Janitor Work for Pupils 


An attorney general in. Minnesota, in 
an opinion formulated at the request of 
Dean M. Schweickhard, state commis- 
sioner of education, has ruled that rural 
teachers in that state cannot require 
pupils to sweep floors, carry watér or 


Midlan 


coal or build fires. Furthermore, a 
teacher has no right to send a pupil on 
an errand of private business without 
the pupil’s consent. 





POSTWAR EDUCATION 





Harvard Prepares to Aid Veterans 
Harvard University is opening a war 
veterans’ office to handle special prob- 
lems of men returning to the university 
and its 11 graduate schools and to co- 
ordinate all university developments per- 
taining to veterans. Prof. Payson S. Wild 
will direct the establishment of the office, 





Gentle as a flower—yet a truly remarkable cleaner. 


This description of MIDLAND Liquid HAND SOAP 
would seem to leave little to be said. 


Volumes could be written, however, on the extreme 
care given the selection of the necessary vegetable 
oils—their exact formulation—the slow-cooking proc- 
ess—the unhurried ageing—the clarification by filtra- 
tion—and the skillful perfuming that is necessary 
to make MIDLAND Liquid HAND SOAP... . 


“As fine as a soap can be!” 


LILAC 
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BAY 


or BOUQUET 


MIDLAND 


LABORATORIES 


Dubuque «+ lowa 


will serve as chairman of the university 
committee on veterans and will be the 
chief officer in charge of assisting former 
servicemen. Not more than 20 veterans 
are now studying at the university. 


To Interest G.|. Joes in Teaching 


Believing that the teaching staffs of 
the nation’s schools are too overbalanced 
on the feminine side, the Tri-County 
School Boards, which is the division of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards 
representing some 500 such groups in 
the Chicago suburban area, have estab- 
lished a commission to study the situa 
tion and initiate remedial action. 

The commission will explore the fol 
lowing general plan: 

1. Seek cooperation with federal off- 
cials who will operate the educational 
phases of the G.I. Bill of Rights so as 
to find leads among former servicemen 
who might wish to enter teaching. 

2. Arrange estimates of salaries which 
can be offered these men through a com 
bination of the sums paid under federal 
law to single and married men while 
in training and similar sums” which 
might be paid by school boards while 
men were serving as part-time appren 
tices. 

3. Survey suburban areas to locate 
school positions where apprentices would 
be welcome. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





New Educational Film Group 


A group of educational and training 
film producers in the New York City 
area has formed a néw organization in 
the field of audio-visual education known 
as Educational Film Producers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Its purposes are “to advance the study, 
understanding and appreciation of educa. 
tional, instructional and informative mo- 
tion pictures; to foster, encourage and 
promote the production and distribution 
of such motion pictures, and to provide 
a clearing house for information per- 
taining to educational films.” 

Officers are Fletcher Smith, Fletcher 
Smith Studios, president; Charles de 
Laska, Films for Learning, vice presi- 
dent; John Flory, Grant, Flory and Wil- 
liams, secretary; Elda Hartley, Hartley 
Productions, treasurer. 


Free Material on Russia 


The American Russian Institute for 
Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union 
has available for distribution to schools 
a series of monographs, brochures, visual 
strips and pin ups on the history,. evolu- 
tion and current conditions within the 
Soviet Union. Material may be obtained 
on written request to the institute at 56 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 19. 
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FIRST STEP IN 
YOUR POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


A lodemniye utth 


CALL IN YOUR 
ARCHITECT OR 
ENGINEER 


NESBITT gue 











E believe that in the early days of re- 

construction, school boards will find 
it easier — because of expected shortages — 
to undertake and complete the modernizing 
of old schools before the construction of new 
ones. For new schools OR old, the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer Unit Ventilator is ready NOW. 





HERE’S HOW THEY MODERNIZED (IN RIPLEY, OHIO 


For twenty-two years the Ripley Board of Education 
tolerated an expensive, unsatisfactory warm-air heating 
system in its grade school. Repair costs finally caused its 
abandonment. A steam system and fifteen Nesbitt Syn- 
cretizers were installed. This combination effected a 
saving of 44.4% on coal besides reducing electric cur- 
rent consumption. In five years of service not one penny 
was spent on unit repairs. 

Without a doubt you could stand such savings. Of 
course, the health angle will also interest you. Cold drafts 
and overheating are eliminated by the Syncretizer Air- 
stream and Room Temperature Controls. Further details 
are yours without obligation. 








THE SYNCRETIZER IS MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
on SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 





Fully Automatic Carriage 
Tabulation and Automatic 


Dual Division..... jus: two of - 


many exclusive Fridén Features 


With a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator, the machine... 
not the operator, does the work. For example when dividing, 
FRIDEN COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE TABU- 
LATION with dividend entry... at the touch of ONE KEY... 
automatically clears the dials...tabulates the carriage to the 
selected dividing position ...enters the dividend from the key- 
board to the dials...prevents the entry of the ONE in the 
quotient dials and clears the keyboard for the entry of the 
divisor. FRIDEN FULLY AUTOMATIC DUAL DIVISION 
then permits the operator at the touch of a key to automati- 
cally obtain positive or negative quotients ...and at the com- 
pletion of the division, the keyboard automatically clears; 
preparing the machine for any subsequent calculations. 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative for com- 


plete information and the availability of these Calculators, 


when applications for delivery have been approved by W.P.B. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Fridén Mechanical and Instructional 


Service is ilable in appr ly 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agen- 
cies throughout the U. S. and Canada. 





“Digest'’ Tempest 


Never has a meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English been 
anticipated with such eagerness by lay- 
men and schoolmen alike as the 1944 
convention that will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, beginning November 23. 

At that time the National Council 
will release an analysis of the Reader’s 
Digest as to its suitability for supple- 
mentary reading in the public schools. 

News stories in the Chicago Sun and 
PM within the month say that an in- 
vestigating committee of the N.C.T.E. 
will report that the Reader’s Digest is 
“a magazine originating most of its own 
material according to a well-defined po- 
litical bias,” and for this reason is not 
actually a digest. The bias is reactionary, 
it is charged. 

Angela M. Broening, president of 
N.C.T.E., in a statement to Edpress 
News Letter, denies the newspaper alle- 
gations and the further charge by Gilbert 
Seldes that the Digest is attempting to 
suppress the report entirely, despite the 
fact that the executive committee of the 
teachers’ council “has already emascu- 
lated it by suppressing the important 
questions.” 


Enrollment Gains at U. of C. 


Reversing for the first time the down- 
ward spiral of the last four years, enroll- 
ment at the University of Chicago 
climbed 12.7 per cent this fall. The gain 
resulted from the influx of 800 new 
students in the college of the university, 
which admits students after their sopho- 
more year in high school and abolishes 
high school credits as a basis for place- 
ment. Also, more students than had 
been anticipated returned to the upper 
years of the college, which now has a 
total enrollment of 1842, a 45.2 per cent 
increase over last year’s total. This makes 
it the fastest growing college in the 
country, although it is in its third year 
of existence only. 

Among new students in the university 
are 82 war veterans, many of whom 
are studying under G.I. Bill of Rights 
funds. 


Pamphlets on S. A. Republics 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs announces that a series 
of pamphlets is now available on 14 
of the American republics as follows: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. The pamphlets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and pictographs and 
give a rapid survey of the history, popu- 
lation, resources and economic and social 
organization of these nations. They can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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The paper shortage threatens to become worse. 
Our government for the good of all is calling 
upon everyone to reduce the use of paper. It’s 
true that paper work of business is heavier than 
ever but there is a practical way for business 
to conserve paper by making each piece of 
paper stretch farther . . . and at the same time 
do it profitably by simplifying office opera- 
tions, to save time, lighten labor, and conserve Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
manpower. Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 

Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


ee 
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Multilith Systemat Duplicating 
is an Answer to the Problem of 


Conserving Paper 


HE Systemat is a new development that opens _ reproducing ink. Then variable data—words, char- 
‘co scores of ways of fitting Multilith duplicating | acters, charts, and figures are written or typed in. 
methods into paper work of all departments of busi- The Systemat master goes onto the Multilith 
ness and industry, to bring about astonishing results machine to produce required facsimiles, each one 
in time-saving, in elimination of waste of materials an original, in legible, permanent black-on-white. 
and motion, and in accelerating operations. A Sys- 
temat is a master sheet that comes to you with con- 
stant information or format preprinted upon it in 





Wherever repetitive operations are part of your 
methods, there is undoubtedly a place for Systemats 
to effect savings. 


Multilith Systemat x Let a Multigraph representative demonstrate how 
Saves Paper By ,: Systemats work and show you how they are revolu- 
1. Reducing Stationery Inventories tionizing paper work routines for purchasing, ac- 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms counting, job orders, shipping, etc., etc. Write the 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms : Research and Methods Dept. of Addressograph- 
4. Permitting Consolidation of Several Forms Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
Into a Single Form cies with service and supply departments in prin- 
5. Avoiding Wasteful ‘‘Over-Runs”’ cipal cities of the world. 
6. Maintaining Legibility 
7. Preventing ‘“‘Copying”’ Errors Ms 
8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper nd 
9. Using most Paper Stocks L/ / Td 
10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 
A TAAQE-MARAK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith. Systemat ahd Multigraph are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Charter for Rural Education 


The White House Conference on 
Rural Education called by the N.E.A. 
October 3 to 5 adopted an eight point 
Charter for Rural Education. Future 
education must: 

1. Ensure all ages of rural Americans 
their fair share of education. 


2. Produce vigorous, wholesome, bal- 


anced and steadily growing personalities. 





Clean, efficient washrooms 


3. Strive for a community that sus- 
tains and flourishes democratic life. 

4. Demand dynamic and highly 
skilled professional leaders who can deal 
effectively with problems of rural com- 
inunities. 

5. Provide adequate rural school 
buildings and grounds. 

6. Create satisfactory administrative 
and attendance units. 











should be important to every 
school. Softer, stronger, quick- 


drying Mosinee Towels are providing thousands of 
American school children with the finest washroom 
service obtainable at a reasonable cost. A good many 


more schools throughout the country are 


anxious to use this excellent service when 


tities. 


y A Member of the 
National Schoo! 
Service institute 





it is again available in unrestricted quan- 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A DIVISION OF MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
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7. Provide an equitable plan of financ- 
ing rural education. 

8. Unite all forces of the community 
in a coordinated effort. 


Peace-Time Production Plans 


Manufacturers of various types of 
equipment needed by schools and col- 
leges are preparing for the resumption 
of peace-time production through rec- 
ommendations made by their industry 
advisory committees to the War Produc- 
tion Board. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

Removal of size restrictions on cook- 
ing, household and hospital enameled 
ware utensils was recommended Septem- 
ber 27. Revocation of the order govern- 
ing such utensils, L-30-b, on X-Day was 
approved by the committee. 

Revocation of Order U-8 (the order 
that limits the manufacture of  tele- 
phones) as soon as practicable and elimi- 
nation of certain other restrictions were 
urged September 28. 

Elimination of the restriction on dis- 
tribution of stainless steel flatware, 
L-140-6, and addition of six pieces to the 
permitted types of flatware were recom- 
mended September 27. To meet school 
and other institutional needs,. the com- 
mittee requested that production of 5 
inch and 8 inch oval bowl soda spoons, 
oyster forks, dinner forks, tablespoons 
and salad forks be permitted in addition 
to the currently permitted knives, forks, 
dessert spoons and teaspoons. 


Reconversion Pattern 


With W.P.B.’s reconversion blueprint 
ready for approval, the dropping of in- 
dustrial controls is already foreshadowed 
in the easing or removing of restrictions 
from numerous orders. In few instances 
does this elimination of restrictions mean 
greater production in the immediate 
future. 

However, the recent easing or elimina- 
tion of restrictions in a number of orders 
indicates the pattern for reconversion. 
Among orders thus eased are the fol- 
lowing: 

The waterfowl feathers order, M-102, 
was amended September 27 to remove 
used waterfowl feathers from the re- 
strictions of the order. The term “water- 
fowl feathers” as redefined means “new 
goose and duck feathers and down.” 

Metal storm windows, through amend- 
ment of L-77, may be made of aluminum 
or magnesium or from other metals pro- 
vided the materials are obtained from 
idle or excess inventories. Restr.ctions 
on the manufacture of metal windows 
remain unchanged. They may be made 
only to fill military orders or those with 
preference ratings of AA-5 or better. 

Order L-30-c, controlling the produc- 
tion of cast-iron kitchen utensils, was 
revoked September 29. Manufacturers 
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SGunouneing 


THE RESULTS OF THE 


GALLUP NATIONWIDE SURVEY 


TEACHERS P.T. A. acs AND PARENTS 








7 Out of 10 


Prefer The Reader’s Digest 


to any other general magazine used in classes in English 


105% GREATER IMPROVEMENT 
IN READING 
92% GREATER INCREASE 
IN VOCABULARY 


In a scientifically -supervised 
program 10,636 students were 
tested. 

One half of these students 
used The Reader’s Digest. The 
other half did not. Those who 
did use it improved 105° in 
General Reading Ability and 
92% in Vocabulary —over and 
above the improvement of 
those who followed ordinary 
study methods. 


The testing program was 
conducted by Dr. Herbert A. 
Landry, member of the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and 
Statistics of the Board of 


wn high schools throughout the country 


HE nationwide survey conducted by 
Dr. Gallup and his organization 
among thousands of teachers, P.T.A. offi- 
cers,and parents has just been completed. 


preference for The Reader’s Digest was 
about 2% times that shown for Magazine 
“B”, almost 5 times that for Magazine 


*“C” and for Magazine “D”. 


Seven out of every ten (an average of 
70.3% of persons in the three groups) 
selected The Reader’s Digest as their pref- 
erence, from a group of general maga- 
zines most widely used in high school 
classes in English. The next magazine 
selected was chosen by 10% of those 
interviewed—a seven-to-one preference 
for The Reader’s Digest. 

Also “Best for American Citizenship” 

Another question asked in this impar- 
tial Gallup Survey was: “Which one of 
these magazines do you think serves best 
in helping high school boys and girls to 
become better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. All are 


850,000 Copies—In 70,000 Classrooms 


To those in charge of 70,000 class- 
rooms throughout the country it is not 
necessary to announce this unbiased sub- 
stantiation of their own good judgment. 
For them The Reader’s Digest, and the 
supplementary educational material that 

oes with it, including the special 16-page 
insert of reading and vocabulary exer- 
cises, provide a highly important and 
useful service which they can obtain from 
no other magazine. 


The Reader’s Digest looks forward to 
the time when it*will be possible for an 
even greater number of teachers and stu- 
dents to knowand to use it—in their classes 





Education, New York City. 





regularly distributed to high school stu- 
dents. The Reader’s Digest again easily 
won first preference —by a percentage sj 
large that it exceeded the total vote for 
all three of the magazines which were 
next highest in the voting! In fact, the 


in English, the Social Sciences, and in 
helping. to build better American citizens 
for the important years ahead. But these 
plans must rest until paper is again avail- 
able to permit acceptance of new orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Tine Readers Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
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may now make any desired type of cast- 
iron ware. 

Orders covering the manufacture of 
fountain pens, mechanical pencils and 
pen nib production were revoked Sep- 
tember 26. 

Flashlight cases and other portable 
electric lights, through amendment of 
L-71 September 27, may be sold to 
fill unrated as well as rated orders 
within the production and shipment 
quotas assigned to manufacturers. W.P.B. 
expects production to be high enough to 
assure the distribution of flashlight cases 
to essential civilian users, particularly 
in rural areas. 





Coal and wood heating and cooking 
stoves are ration free beginning October 
15, according to O.P.A. 

L-28, governing the production of in- 
candescent, fluorescent and other electric 
discharge lamps, was revoked October 2. 
Increased production is not likely to 
follow inasmuch as the metals going 
into such lamps will be allocated in ap- 
proximately the same quantities as 
before. 

Distribution controls were removed 
September 30 from commercial cooking 
and food and plate-warming equipment. 
Moreover, certain items of food service 
equipment will again be produced; 


ow. 


the Lives of CHMOREN 


Don’t SKID .. SLIDE... or SLEW 
Don’t Get Stuck in SNOW, 
MUD, SAND or on ICE 





Here is an amazing device to keep wheels turning 














traction. . 


and pulling through deep snow, mud, sand, gravel 
or over sleet, ice, etc. 


Install THORNTON Automatic-Locking DIF- 
FERENTIALS on your school buses . . . for positive 
. for greater driving safety . . . for main- 
tenance of trip schedules. 


War-tested . . . easily installed . . . this differential 
stops spinning of one wheel which normally stalls 
a bus equipped with a conventional type differen- 
tial . . . because both wheels must rotate when 
power is applied. 


Quickly pays for itself . . . Thornton- 
equipped buses outperform others that 
skid, slip, slew or stall. 


Investigate features and advantages (Available 


with Limitation Order Certificate L-15 8) 


i THORNTON TANDEM CO., 8701 Dept. 1-G Grinnell Ave., Detroit 13, Mich., U.S.A. 7 
4 Please send me data on your Qvtomatic-Locning Differential. ' 
a Name S y Address adnan 4 
1 City — State . ; 4 | 
4 Make and Model__- < Year es 4 | 
iTeetetrtueereteor.oet aaa Be eee eee =a | 


THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 


8701 Dept. 1-G GRINNELL AVENUE «+ 


Plaza 9700 . 


DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN | 


Make Big Trucks Out of Little Ones with the THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel DRIVE 
in U. S.: Sold by TRUCKSTELL DISTRIBUTORS 





in Canede: H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor, Ont. | 





among these: dish warmers, egg boilers, 
roll warmers, waffle irons and warming 
ovens. 


Lumber Restrictions Eased 


Although restrictions on certain grades 
and species of lumber used in the manu- 
facture of furniture, ladders and other 
specified products were relaxed Septem- 
ber 8, a number of species are still re- 
stricted. Direction 9 to the lumber con- 
trol order, as amended, removes all 
prohibitions on the use of white oak 
and red cypress and removes prohibitions 
on Douglas fir and hardwood used for 
dunnage. Removed from the list by the 
amendment are: boot and shoe findings, 
dowels and skewers, handles and hand 
tools, musical instruments, shade and 
map rollers, boxes and containers other 
than shipping containers. 

Species of pine, white fir and spruce 
are still restricted for use in the following 
products: commercial fixtures; furniture; 
stepladders; lockers and shelving; mill- 
work, building woodwork (window 
sash and door frames, windows, doors, 
interior trim, stairs, cabinets, blinds, 
moldings, porchwork, exterior trim, win- 
dow and door screens); plumbers’ wood- 
work and fixtures; radio and phonograph 
cabinets; refrigerators (except the walk- 
in type) and refrigerating equipment, 
and numerous other items. 


Help for Ration Point Debtors 


Schools may obtain point loans to 
avoid hardship in payment of point 
debts through a procedure established 
by O.P.A. October 5. 

When certain rationed foods, such as 
lard and a number of meat cuts, became 
point free with a consequent reduction 
in allotments of points to institutional 
users, some schools suffered hardship in 
that they were left with less ration cur- 
rency per allotment period to pay off 
point obligations. At the time when a 
rationed food item became point free, 
a school may have been in point debt 
to his supplier or to O.P.A. 

To ease such hardship cases, loans 
will be granted to put the institutional 
user in as good a position with respect 
to point debts as he was before items 
became point free. Application should 
be made to the user’s local board. At 
present only red point loans are granted. 


Emergency Certificates Soar 


Emergency certificates issued in vastly 
increasing numbers to teachers for the 
duration of the war pose a grave postwar 
problem for state and local boards of 
education, according to Benjamin Fra- 
zier of the U. S. Office of Education. 

An emergency certificate is issued only 
when a teacher cannot meet the lowest 
requirement for the lowest regular cer- 
tificate issued. 

The implications may be clearly seen 
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Vow 


Each year the Science Talent 
Search uncovers brilliant accom- 
plishments of thousands of high 
school boys and girls in the field 
of science. 


“Scientists for Tomorrow” 
tells the story of a typical Science 
Talent Search—how it is con- 
ducted—how a student may en- 
ter—how winners are selected. 
‘It portrays the five-day, all- 
expense-paid trip to Washington 
where the 40 top winners attend 


Plants in 25 Cities 


the famous Science Talent In- 
stitute. Actual scenes show the 
winners visiting national shrines 
and meeting celebrities in the 
fields of science and government 
—and finally, the awarding of 
$11,000 in scholarships. 

Your students will want to see 
this inspiring film. It is loaned 
free, runs 20 minutes, is available 
in 16 mm and 35 mm. 


Fill out and mail the coupon. 
Note other films also available. 


Westinghouse 


Offices Everywhere 





pect 
fems 
ould 


At 


ited. 


ScHoor SERVICE Ps ecudd cdbbadscdtaex 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, endand 30, Pa. 

I would like to show: (Please allow one month from date of request) 


PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE THIRD CHOICE 

C] “Screntists For Tomorrow” 

C] “What Is Electricity?” 

(] “The Ramparts We Build” _.................. 

LC) “On The Air” ROE es ee Te eet Te 
C] 16mm C] 35mm Ship by: [[] Express (_} ParcelsPost 


I understand that I may borrow these films free of charge, except for transportatied. 
So 


NAME (PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT)QY Ses aesitt a's cate su ea ola araal ae CAN hei are sR ST iki 2 agnae 


astly 
the 


war 
s_ of TUNE IN 
John Charlies Thomas, 
only Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
west Ted Malone,Mon.,Wed.,Fri., 
cer 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network 





quentnananasenenenenenanenaninel 


CO ais ita pick ae ee ES ene Gade tae aah ee eae eee a aig in akc ia tlgh 


SCHOOL ADDRESS...... 


Ha 8 SRR RRS 


| 
| 
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(These are SOUND films; cannot be run in silent projectors) ! 
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in the following figures: in 1941-42, 
only 4655 emergency certificates were 
granted; in 1942-43, the figure jumped 
to 38,285, and in 1943-44, 69,423 emer- 
gency certificates were granted. In the 
present acute teacher shortage, it is a 
question of getting someone to fill the 
position, regardless of whether that per- 
son is properly qualified or not. 
According to Emery Foster, also of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the third 
survey of the effect of the war on schools 
was sent out October 15 to 8000 school 
systems in the United States. The in- 
quiry seeks information on the number 
and shortage of teachers, enrollment, age 


distribution of pupils, school gardens, 
school lunch program, textbook shortage, 
physical fitness programs, kindergartens, 
educationally significant programs to 
meet war emergencies and the number 
of teachers operating under emergency 
certificates. 


Domestic Silver for Certain Uses 


Domestic silver quotas for small inde 
pendent manufacturers of less essential 
civilian products were established Sep- 
tember 18 by an amendment to M-199. 
Occupational, educational and _recrea- 
tional therapy activities, as well as art 
and trade schools and classes utilizing 














Above is a cross sec- 
tional view of metal 
reservior, showing jets 
through which fluid is 
fed. The use of fluid 
eliminates sweeping 
compound, reduces 
erm laden dust, 
Gasthens the time be- 
tween scrubbing. It 
also keeps tufts pliable 
reduces friction an 
reatly prolongs che 
ife of the brush. 








This “Dustless” brush is self-moistening. It has a metal 
reservoir which is easily filled with kerosene, or 
“Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweeping fluid. As the 
brush sweeps the fluid filters through the center row of 
tufts, making the best kind of sweeping compound out 
of dust on the floor. Independent tests by Health Au- 
thorities for a large number of schools have proved that 
this brush removes 97 per cent more dust from air 
than other sweeping methods. 

The “Dustless” brush also makes for faster and easier 
sweeping and is constructed to outlast ordinary brushes 
three toone. Tufts are not just stapled but hand drawn 
into block with rust-resistant wire. 
out or come loose. 
clinched all around the block to prevent splitting. Handle 
is instantly reversible and adjustable to height of sweeper. 
There is a “Dustless” brush for every kind of floor. 
complete information and prices, write direct to factory: 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 528 North 22nd Street, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 





They cannot come 
Pressed steel reinforcing back is 


For 


silver in their activities, may also use 
domestic silver, according to W.P.B. 
Sale of products, such as silverware, 
jewelry and church goods, resulting from 
this use may not exceed $300 in value, 
or 100 troy ounces in fine silver content 
per student or patient per calendar 
quarter. 





Coming Meetings 
REGIONAL MEETINGS 
October 


Colorado Education Association: 26, 27—Denver, 
Pueblo, Grand Junction, Durango. 

Connecticut State Teachers Association: 27—Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Haven. 

Michigan Education Association: 26, 27—East Lans- 
ing; 26-28—Detroit. 

Montana Education Association: 26-28—Billings, 
Havre, Helena, Kalispell, Wolf Point. 
Nebraska State Education Association: 26, 27— 
Lincoln, Omaha, Norfolk, Kearney; 27—McCook, 
Holdrege, Chadron, Alliance, Scottsbluff, Sidney. 

Tennessee Education Association: 27—Knoxville. 


November 


Kansas State Teachers Association: 2, 3—Topeka, 


Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita, Pittsburg. 
January 1945 
American. Association of School Administrators: 
9-11, San Francisco. 
February 
American . Association of School Administrators: 


12-14, Birmingham, Ala. 


American Association of School Administrators: 
19-21, Chicage. 
American Association of School Administrators: 
27-March |, Denver. 
American Education Fellowship: 2, 3—New York 
City; 23, 24—Chicago. 

March 
American Association of School Administrators: 


5-7, New York City. 


STATE AND NATIONAL MEETINGS 


ag aed 25-27—North Dakota Education Association, 

argo. 

October 25-28—New Mexico Educational Association, 
Albuquerque. 

October 26, 27—Indiana State Teachers Association, 
indianapolis. 

October 26, 27—Maine Teachers Association, Lewis- 


ton. 
ey 26, 27—Minnesota Education Association, 
. Paul. 
November |-3—Missouri State Teachers Association, 


Kansas City. 
November 2, 3—Utah Education Association, Salt 
Lake City. 
November 2-4—lowa State Teachers Association, 


Des Moines. 

November 2-4—Wisconsin Education Association, Mil- 
waukee. 

November 5-1|—American Education Week. 


November 9-li—New Jersey Education Association, 
New York City. 

November 13-l4—Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock. 


November 16, 17—West Virginia State Education As- 
sociation, Wheeling. 

November |7, 18—Food Service Directors Conference, 
Cleveland. 

November 1|9-2iI—New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Buffalo.* 

November 20-22—South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Mitchell. 

November 21-23—Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond. 

November 23-25—National Council for the Socia! 
Studies, Cleveland. 


December 4-8—National Recreation Congress, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

December 5-9—American Vocational Association 
Reconversion Vocational Training Conference, 
Philadelphia. 


December 27-29—Illinois Education Association, 
Springfield.* 

December 27-29—Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg.* 


1945 


February 16, 17—Oklahoma Education Association, 


Tulsa. 





*Meeting of delegate assembly or other repre- 
sentative body only. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION 


fre GREAT airline planes of today are made 
&~ possible by the application of scientific 
knowledge gained since the time when man 
first abandoned anthropomorphic and mytho- 
logical explanations of physical phenomena. 
The airliner of today does not represent the 
ultimate in scientific progress, however, be- 
cause science is a vital, constantly growing and 
self-perpetuating force. The airliner is the basis 
for even greater scientific growth in the future. 

The needs of air transportation have, in turn, 
given new impetus to science. Mechanical, civil, 
chemical and electrical engineering; astrono- 
my, meteorology, metallurgy, navigation, radio 
and aerodynamics are some which have felt the 
stimulus of air transportation. 

Engineers and scientists are profoundly aware 
of the technological implications of aviation. 
‘There remains, however, an urgent need for us 
to acquire a better understanding of the effects 
which air transportation is having upon the in- 
dividual and upon world society. It is imperative 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 





ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


. IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





that educators assume the roles of pilots, to guide 
the minds of young and old to full awareness 
of the significance of air transportation. 


Every aspect of civilization is subject to revo- 
lutionary change because of the airplane’s ability 
to travel in any direction, at speeds previously 
impossible - in transportation, uninhibited by 
earthly confines and configurations. Problems 
of sociology and political science, for example, 
once of municipal, state or national character, 
are becoming international. Long-accepted con- 
cepts of time and distance are being revised 
radically, and some are being discarded. 

The task of interpreting the vast changes is 
the challenging duty of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. To aid them, American Airlines 
has established Air-Age Education Research. It 
is a clearing-house for ideas, methods and in- 
formation. We invite your comment and sug- 
gestions. And, to help keep you informed, we 
offer a free copy of “‘Air Age Education 
News,’’ upon request. 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Vhiladelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 
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Will Investigate Chicago Schools 

The N.E.A. will launch an investiga 
tion of the politics-ridden Chicago public 
school system, following requests re 
ceived for action from national civic and 
educational organizations and _ Illinois 
and Chicago groups. 

Criticism of President James B. Mc- 
Cahey of the board of education and 
William H. Johnson, superintendent, 


Other charges of irregularities in the 
administration of teacher personnel have 
been widely publicized. An official of 
the local P.-T.A. resigned because, ac- 
cording to her statement, the state group 
refused to take formal action against the 
board in the no-transfer case. 

Donald DuShane, executive secretary 
of the N.E.A.’s commission for the de 
fense of democracy through education, 


Girl Scouts Aid War Loan Drive 


Girl scouts throughout the nation will 
operate a newspaper clipping service as 
their special activity in the sixth war 
loan drive. It will start two weeks before 
the drive opens. Clippings will be sent 
to the education section, War Finance 
Division, Washington, D. C. State, 
county and local war finance committee 


reached a high point in September when 
the board decided to enforce its long 
dormant no-transfer order in the city’s 
345 elementary schools, which was 
strongly objected to by a large number 
of parents. 


states that the investigation will last for 
from three to five months and will deal 
mainly with the treatment of personnel. 
Representative members of education 
from outside Illinois will be appointed 
to make the investigation. 


Revised Priority Regulation P-43 indicates that | 
Federal Authorities. recognize the necessity of con- 
tinuing scientific education without interruption. 


Since the beginning of the war— unless special 

permission was granted by the War Production 

Board — existing restrictions would not permit the 
manufacturing of Laboratory Furniture. NOW — 
educational institutions may automatically apply 
an AA-2 Priority to the purchase of Laboratory 
Equipment. 


While restrictions on new buildings have not been 

eased — special permission is required — it is now 

‘possible to purchase new replacement or addi- 
tional equipment for existing rooms. We suggest 
that you take advantage today of the opportunity. 


If you need information as to how you may auto- 
matically apply an -AA-2 Priority to the purchase 
of Sheldon Laboratory Furniture wire or write. If 
you need assistance on equipment design or 
requirement problems let us know and our Field 
Engineer will call. 


Vocational Furniture is also available. Definite 
dollar limitations, however, are exercised on parts 
employing controlled materials. Write for full 
information. 





E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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chairmen may request this service from 
local girl scout councils. 


More Electric Water Heaters 


Fourth quarter production of electric 
water heaters will be 30,000 instead of 
12,500, as originally approved, the Office 
of Civilian Requirements has announced. 
Production of these heaters for the armed 
services and the National Housing 
Agency is not included in the 30,000. 
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EUROPE'S UPROOTED PEOPLE. The Re- 
location of Displaced Population. Planning 
Pamphlet No. 36. Washington, D. C.: 
National Planning Association, 800 2st 
Street, N.W. 25c. 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION: NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL. By |. L. Kandel. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1944. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 95. 
New York City 20: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING. War Department. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office. 1944. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION. A Manual for Community 
Participation in Educational Planning. Spon- 
sored by Council of School Superintend- 
ents, N. Y. State Association of District 
Superintendents and N. Y. State School 
Boards Association. Albany, N. Y.: The 
State Education Department. 


THE PRINCIPAL IN THE MODERN ELE. 
MENTARY SCHOOL. By Robert Hill Lane. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1944. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH. 
Educational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. 


A MANUAL OF COUNTY ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ORGANIZATION IN MICHIGAN. 
By Claude R. Tharp. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press. 1944. 


WHITE SMOKE OVER THE VATICAN. By 
Don Sharkey. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. 


THE TEACHER'S WORD BOOK OF 30,000 
WORDS. By Edward L. Thorndike and 
Irving Lorge. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 1944. 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOG.- 
RAPHY IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
California State Department of Education. 
1944, 


| KNEW THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE. By 
Carroll Atkinson. Boston: Meador Publish- 
ing Company. 1944, 
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Fealed in a Worldwide Laborator 


On far-spread fighting fronts Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors 
have been subjected to the most rigorous tests ever devised. 
As an integral part of the training and entertainment equipment 
of the armed services, these machines have had to stand steam- 
ing, corroding humidity—congealing, sub-zero temperatures— 
dust storms and jarring vibrations—plus day after day operation 
with a minimum of service facilities. 

Add to this more than a decade of pre-war experience in build- 
ing 16 mm. projectors for thousands of schools, universities, industrial 
concerns, government agencies, churches, clubs and homes the world 
over—and you will understand why Ampro provides continuous, effi- 
cient operation under the most adverse conditions. 


For full details on Ampro 8 mm. and 16 mm. projection gg 
equipment, write to Ampro Corporation, Chicago 18, Ill. if 
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Book Week Plans 


Children’s Book Week, an annual 
event for the last twenty-six years, will 
be observed from November 12 to 18 in 
schools, libraries and book stores all 
over the United States. 

This year a number of foreign coun- 
tries, including England, Brazil, the 
U.S.S.R., Nicaragua and Mexico, as well 
as Bombay, India, will join in the cele- 
bration. The theme is “United Through 
Books.” The object is to promote chil- 
dren’s reading and better books. 

Special exhibits of books will be fea- 


tured during the week; children will put 





on dramatizations of popular books, have 
puppet shows, dances, music, quiz pro- 
grams, and there will be special radio 
broadcasts and newspaper stories. 


Legislation Affecting Education 


The George Reconversion Bill, $.2051, 
approved October 3 has become law. 
The law sets up a retraining and re- 
employment administration within the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. 

S.637 was reported by Senator Thomas 
of Utah September 21 and is again on 
the calendar. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 


While plans for new schools and remodeling have 
been tentatively considered for some time, actual 
orders are now being placed for needed equipment 
for those schools and institutions carrying on 


installed. 





Wall type 
(semi-circular ) 
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essential educational work. 
For new and remodeled washrooms, Bradley 

Washfountains provide the most adequate and 

sanitary facilities in minimum space. Too, they 

insure savings in water consumption and cut main- 

tenance because piping connections are reduced by 

80 per cent and one central sprayhead replaces 10 

to 20 faucets depending on the size Washfountain 


Now is the time to let Bradley Washroom Con- 
sultants assist you in planning modern sanitary 
washrooms. Catalog 4308 contains helpful sug- 
gestions. As a first step, write for a free copy. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 West 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





Secondhand Buses Obtainable 


A free market in the sale of second- 
hand school buses and other local pas- 
senger transportation equipment was re- 
instated October 15 as a result of the 
suspension of a part of General Order 
ODT 35, which originally froze such 
equipment on March 17, 1943, primarily 
to stop the black market. The O.P.A. 
price regulations on secondhand equip 
ment are not affected by the suspension 
order and purchasers must qualify for 
certificates of war necessity in order to 
obtain gasoline supplies. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Standardizing Shorthand Tests. By T. L. 
James. An attempt to develop a means for 
standardizing speed tests effectively. The author 
is in charge of the commercial department of 
the Technical College, Wellington, N. Z. Well- 
ington, C. 1, N. Z.: New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, Southern Cross Building. 
Brandon Street. 


So You Are a School Board Member. Pam- 
phlet No. 1 of the School Board Reference Li- 
brary introducing the School Board Book Shelf 
with recommendations of books and educational 
magazines of value to school board members in 
understanding their duties and responsibilities. 
Prepared for and distributed by the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards. Springfield, IIl.: 
First National Bank Building. 


War-Time Milk Facts. 1944-45 Edition. Facts 
and statistics about the production of milk and 
milk products, cash farm income from milk, 
milk and dairy products’ consumption, the value 
of milk in the diet and war-time milk distribu- 
tion. New York City 17: Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, Chrysler Building. 


Eat a Good Breakfast. A pamphlet describing 
the need for and the ingredients of a good 
breakfast, with suggestions for obtaining variety 
and for preparing the meal quickly, and includ- 
ing a calorie schedule. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultura! Re- 
search Administration, Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. 


A Guide to the Social Studies Program. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Albert D. Graves. 
deputy superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools in San Francisco, this volume represents 
the third step in the revision of the city’s sec- 
ondary school curriculum. It is an outline for 
the development toward social competence based 
on important aspects of our culture and needs 
of children and the community. San Francisco: 
San Francisco Public Schools. 





Training for Victory. A special report on the 
war industries training program of the New 
York City board of education in the form of a 
handsomely illustrated brochure describing the 
work of the schools in training more than a 
quarter of a million workers in the skills re- 
quired for producing implements of war. New 
York City: Board of Education. 


Education for a Free Society. A statement 
adopted by the International Education Assembly 
on the principal characteristics of an educational 
system that will promote the general welfare. 
New York City: School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue. 


Complete Catalogue of Plays. A list of all 
plays controlled by the Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc., up to Sept. 1, 1944, including many svit- 
able for school use. New York City 16: 6 East 
Thirty-Ninth Street. 


A Bibliography of Study Aids—Our Forest Re- 
source and Its Conservation. Descriptions of 
booklets and visual aids available for classroom 
or other study purposes compiled by experts in 
modern forest knowledge, edited by school spe- 
cialists. Washington 6, D. C.: American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street, 
N.W. Free. 
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B&L Contour Projector magnifies 
tiny gear with accuracy to .0001 





B&L Multiplex Projector plots topo- 
graphic maps from aerial photos 





Medical Corps uses BAL Microscopes 


B&L Range finders enable U.S. Navy 
gunners to hit a ship 17 miles away 


Perimeter, one of many B&L vision 
testing instruments in military use 


B&L Spectrograph for metal analysis 


enemy territory with 


Precision aerial camera photographs 
B&L lenses 





B-29 fliers, too, wear B&L Ray-Ban 
anti-glare glasses on Tokyo air raids 


B&L Research Metallographic Outfit 


Bomber navigators use B&L Sextant 
to plot course by sun, moon, stars 





QPROAY U.S. COAST GUARD PROTC 


Coast Guard ofhiicer on convoy duty 
scans horizon with B&L Binocular 





AR FORCES PHOT OFFICIAL U.S. ARMY PHOTO 


The B&L Anti-aircraft Height Finder 


Here Are the Eyes of Victory 


Allied might is rolling up a 

smashing record of individ- 

ual victories that point to 
ever-more-imminent fota/ victory. 

The way in which American industry 
supports its fighting men is astounding 
our allies and confounding our enemies. 
In the production of war materiel, indus- 
try and science have cooperated to make 
our hard-hitting forces the most com- 
pletely equipped in the field. 

Optical science has made and is making 
its contribution to this production record. 


In fire-control—in aerial reconnaissance 
—in improving the vision of fighting 
men and production workers—in inspec- 
tion instruments that make possible the 
precision our weapons demand—optical 
science provides the “Eyes of Victory.” 

Because Bausch & Lomb was prepared 
with manufacturing facilities (including 
its own optical glass plant) and a person- 
nel trained and experienced in optical 
science, an otherwise certain shortage in 
vital optical equipment was averted. 

As long as American men are fighting, 


Bausch & Lomb will continue to center 
its efforts on military needs. After that, 
Bausch & Lomb knowledge and capacity 
will again be devoted to making life 
better through optical science, optical 
instruments and optical methods. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EST. 1853 





Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Rowland H. Latham has retired as su- 
perintendent of schools at Asheville, 
N. C. Mr. Latham was former super- 
intendent of schools at Winston-Salem. 


James E. Marshall, principal of Cen- 
tral High School, St. Paul, has been 
named superintendent of schools in St. 
Paul, succeeding Paul S. Amidon who 
has joined the department of public 
services of General Mills, Minneapolis, 
as consultant in charge of educational 





BRIGHT 


relations. Mr. Marshall has accepted the 
position for the two year period prior 
to his retirement. 

Dr. Charles C. Mason, acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Tulsa, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Harry W. Gowans. 


Warren T. Eich, former superintend- 
ent of schools at Sacramento, Calif., has 
resigned as teacher in the Sacramento 
school system. 

Donald W. McClelland has resigned 
as principal of Johnson State Normal 
School, Johnson, Vt., to become superin- 
tendent of public schools at Montpelier, 
Vt. William H. Carter, who has been 





SPOTS 


One of the highlights of the industrial picture is the speed 
with which American manufacturers developed adequate 
products when war took their vital materials and key man- 


power. 


Take Von Duprin, for example. Using brass and bronze 
for interior members only, Von Duprin engineers produced 
an amply large and fully satisfactory line of devices, using 
malleable iron for all exterior parts. 

In actual use these Victory model devices have gen 


completely safe in-every emergency. They have provi 


ed the 


people in your buildings with constant, sure, instantaneous 
exit. They have done well the job for which you install any 
self-releasing fire and panic exit device. 

They are in every way worthy of the Von Duprin name 


they bear. 
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DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





in charge of two elementary schools 
at Berkeley Heights, N. J., will succeed 
him. 

Donald E. Tope, former assistant 
superintendent of schools at Omaha, 
Neb., is the superintendent of schools 
at Phoenix, Ariz. Fred Hill, principal 
of Central High School, Omaha, will 
succeed him. 


Marvin T. Nodland, superintendent 
of schools at Atlantic, Iowa, for the last 
three years, has been named superin- 
tendent of schools at Ames, Iowa. 


Maynard Jones, former superintendent 
of schools at Russellville, Mo., has been 
appointed superintendent at Center- 
town, Mo. Cal Tompson will succeed 
him. 

S. D. Hanley, superintendent of 
schools at Grant, Neb., has become 
superintendent of Hayes County High 
School, Hayes Center, Neb. 


County Superintendents 


Dr. Thomas E. Robinson, principal 
of Grant Schools, Trenton, N. J., has 
been named superintendent of schools 
in Mercer County, New Jersey. 

Lou Margaret Wilkinson, teacher at 
Hammond, Ind., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Marion 
County, Missouri. 


Principals 


William E. Stirton has been appointed 
principal of Detroit Cass Technical High 
School, succeeding Cleveland Rossman 
who has retired. 

Gordon M. Thomas, medically dis- 
charged from the U.S.N.R., has been 
made principal of Bradford Academy, 
Bradford, Vt. Mr. Thomas was formerly 
assistant principal of Johnson High 
School, Johnson, Vt., and principal of 
the high schools at Jericho and Rich- 
field, Vt. 

Augustus W. Young, principal of Sag- 
amore School, Sagamore, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept the position of prin- 
cipal of two elementary schools at Bris 
tol, Conn. Eleanor Priestly will suc- 
ceed him. 

George C. Hutchison, who has served 
as principal of Fairhaven Junior High 
School, New Haven, Conn., since it 
was built 16 years ago, was appointed 
principal of Commercial High School, 
New Haven, succeeding the late Walter 
B. Spencer. 

Ray W. Spear, acting principal of 
Bennett High School, Buffalo, N. Y., will 
succeed Charles W. Whitney as prin- 
cipal of Riverside High School, Buf- 
falo. Mr. Whitney retired in June. 

Carrington Raymond, associate head- 
master of Barnard School for Boys, New 
York City, has been elected headmaster 
to succeed the late Dr. William L. 
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Seene from Warner Bros, Picture 
“RHAPSODY IN BLUE” 









Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 





recording quality — \\(}\W | 


Today, teachers and administrators charged with the responsi- 
bility of buying sound equipment for use in teaching speech, 
modern language, drama and music have a two-fold task: The 
equipment they select should provide finer results from today’s 
30 to 7,500 cycle AM broadcasts; and it should also provide 
the finest possible results from today’s and tomorrow's 50 to 
15,000 cycle FM — the new type static-free broadcasting that 
is becoming increasingly available. 

Fairchild has built for both AM and FM recording — now! 
And like all responsible manufacturers, Fairchild demon- 
strates the performance of its portable recorder equipment — 





AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


not on an approximate hearing basis — but on a basis of 
scientific measurement. Carefully determined curves and light 
patterns are available to show frequency response, distortion 
content and other measurements of the basic units as well as 
overall characteristics. 

Educators are fully assured that the equipment they're 
buying represents an educational investment of unquestion- 
able value. 

Fairchild Portable Recorder descriptive and priority data 
are available. Address New York Office: 475 - 10th Ave.,New 
York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


SOUND 
EQUIPME 





CAMERA 
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Hazen, founder of the school 58 years 
ago. 

L. A. Wiemers, former principal of 
Kernville Junior High School, Kernville, 
Calif., is the new principal of McFar- 
land High School, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Henry Stubba, former president of 
Passaic Teachers’ Association, Passaic, 
N. J., has been appointed acting prin- 
cipal of Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School (No. 12) at Passaic. He will suc- 
ceed Margaret M. Nordstrom who has 
been granted a leave of absence. 

George S. Goodell, Springfield, Mass., 
is the new supervising principal of 
schools at Carteret, N. J. 

Richard W. Hann, principal of Strat- 
ford Central School, Stratford, N. Y., 
succeeds Carl Paige as principal of Nor- 
wood School, Norwood, N. Y: 


J. M. Whitaker, assistant principal of 
El Paso High School, El Paso, Tex., 
has been appointed principal of Zavola 
Elementary School at El Paso. He suc- 
ceeds James Carruth who will enter 
business at Barboursville, Ky. 

J. F. Pugh, district principal at 
Franklin, N. C., and former superin- 
tendent of schools in Robeson County, 
North Carolina, will succeed Reid H. 
Montgomery as principal of Sumter 
Junior High School, Sumter, N. C., Mr. 


Montgomery has been commissioned a 


second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 


Mrs. M. L. Michel has been elected 
principal of Biloxi Senior High School, 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Wilfred H. Graves, principal of Wee- 
hawken High School, Weehawken, N. J., 
and formerly principal of East Fairhaven 
School, Fairhaven, Mass., has been 
named supervising principal of Wee- 
hawken. 

Fred C. Slager, for eleven years prin- 
cipal of Indianola Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, will be principal of 
Central High School at Columbus suc- 
ceeding Harold W. Emswiler who has 
resigned to become commissioner of the 
Ohio High School Athletic Association. 

William S. Schmidt, supervising prin- 
cipal of the elementary and junior high 
school at Manor, Pa., has been appointed 
principal of the consolidated elementary 
schools and high school at Oxon Hill, 
Md. 


Charles Mastik is now supervising 
principal of schools at Little Ferry, N. J., 
succeeding Edward E. Gaige who has 
retired after more than fifty years in the 
teaching field. Mr. Mastik is a former 
high school instructor at Lodi, N. J., 
and former president of the board of 
education of the borough. 


Dr. Angelo Patri, principal of Junior 
High School No. 45, the Bronx, New 
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York City, has retired from active serv- 
ice at the age of 67. Doctor Patri is 
widely known for his many syndicated 
writings on child development. 


Miscellaneous 


Wayne H. Prather has been appointed 
principal in the public service institute 
of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, succeeding Alfred S. 
Holt who is on military leave. 


Mary E. Dillon recently succeeded 
Ellsworth B. Buck as president of the 
New York City board of education. 


Thomas B. Blackwell, chief employe 
counselor at Kelly Field, Tex., and for- 
merly superintendent of schools at Lytle, 


*Tex., has joined the staff of Allied 


Youth, an organization specializing in 
the field of alcohol education. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Donald M. Tower has succeeded 
Dr. Ernest C. Hartwell as president of 
Brockport State Teachers College, Brock- 
port, N. Y. Doctor Hartwell has re- 
signed. 

Dr. Carey Croneis, member of the 
geology staff at the University of Chi- 
cago since 1928, has been elected pres- 
ident of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
Bradley Tyrell, former vice president, 
who was named acting president when 
Dr. Irving Maurer died in 1942, has re- 
turned to the vice presidency and has 
also been named treasurer. 


Dr. William Marvin Whyburn has 
been elected president of Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Tex., suc- 
ceeding Dr. Clifford B. Jones who will 


become president emeritus. 


Dr. Ralph L. Jacobs, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Cincinnati 
for the last fifteen years and former di- 
rector of the trades and industry divi- 
sion of the Ohio State Board of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed educational 
consultant of Schenley Distillers Corp. 


Dr. Wilson Martindale, director of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, has been named president of 
Washington State College filling the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Dr. 


Ernest O. Holland. 


Deaths 


Nelson Francis Coburn, founder and 
headmaster of Coburn School at Miami 
Beach, Fla., and member of Phillips 
Exeter Academy faculty, died Septem- 
ber 15 at his home* at Miami Beach, 
at the age of 55. He was an instruc- 
tor at the universities of Nebraska and 
Minnesota and at St. John’s College. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


for 1,954 School Children 
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; High School of Sandy, Utah, has built an en- 
viable record of keeping pupil transportation at high 
efficiency level during wartime. Using a fleet of 15 
large-capacity Superior All-Steel Safety Coaches, 
purchased over a 5-year period, the Utah school has 
maintained uninterrupted schedules, without purchase 
of any new equipment since 1941. 

During the 1943-44 school period, the fleet has 
transported 1954 pupils to and from school, covering 
a total mileage average of 493.7 miles per day over 
rugged country. Considering wartime conditions, op- 
erating costs have been unusually low—thanks in large 
measure to a rigidly controlled maintenance program 
at the school's large, well-equipped and expertly 
manned garage. 

This typical case history demonstrates the depend- 
able, all-weather, all-conditions performance of Su- 
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perior Safety Engineering. In school districts the 
country over, operating under pressure with peak 
loads and heavier-than-ever schedules, Superior All- 
Steel Safety Coaches have proved their right to 
leadership in school transportation. 


The Superior Distributor in your area is ready to 
work with YOU on your school transportation prob- 
lems. New buses, with advanced features and safety- 
engineered all-steel construction, are available in 
steadily increasing quantities. He can help you get 
one if you need it. And on maintenance, of the 
buses you have, he is prepared to give you prompt, 
friendly assistance—parts or service. 
Call him today. 


YOUR WAR BOND PURCHASES ARE 
JUST AS NECESSARY NOW AS EVER 

















DA-LITE makes tHe srvte 
AND SIZE OF SCREEN YOU NEED | .. 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER 
Portable, tri-pod model, can be adjusted 
in height without separate adjustments 
of case or fabric. 








DA-LITE MODEL B 


Moderately priced, spring- 
operated hanging screen. 


DA-LITE ELECTROL 


Electrically operated hanging 
screen; fully enclosed mech- 
anism; ideal for large class- 
rooms and auditoriums. 








The completeness of the Da-Lite line simplifies selection and 
assures lasting satisfaction. All models are built to the high 
standard of quality for which Da-Lite Screens have been famous 


for 35 years. Write for FREE 40-page Screen Data Book! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 11NS 2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 





(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


SPEED THE FINISH OF THE WAR—BUY MORE BONDS THAN BEFORE! 








PROJECTORS 
ARE EASY TO USE 


Any intermediate or high school stu- 
cent can operate an S.V. E. Projector. 
The simplified design of these com- 


pact, lightweight units makes the show- 
ing of slides and slidefilms a routine 
part of daily lessons. Write for the lat- 
est S.V.E. Projector catalog. Also ask 
about S. V. E. slidefilms and color 
slides for basic training in all subjects. 


Address Dept. 11 NS. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, Inc. —_— 

100 East Ohio Sonal Nae ut 
Chicago 11, Minois (MAN 7 1944 
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"SWRE PROPER HEATING AND 


% 


/ VENTILATING MAKES A E10 DIFFERENCE 





ee 


eee i ea 


“I am not an engineer. But I can tell you the part proper heating and 
ventilating is playing in the war effort in schools . . . With double the 
number of students due to wartime congestion, with the school building 
used for rationing boards, Red Cross activities and other added events, we 
enjoy comfortable, healthful temperatures at all times. No matter how 
crowded we are, there has never been a time when we could notice even 
a trace of stale, bad air. Certainly under these conditions, without proper 
heating and ventilating, we would have widespread epidemics of sickness 
among children which would spread quickly to grown-ups and hinder 


the war effort.” 


That's right! And when peacetime manufacturing is resumed, you can 
expect new and improved heating and ventilating units—or central systems 


—from American Blower. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





Divisio of American Rapiatror & Standard Saritary corporation 
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American Blower Equipment for beat- 
ing and ventilating has been extensively 
used in schools of many types and sizes 
all over America. For every type of air 
handling equipment, you can depend 
on American Blower. 
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__Where is the Carter Company Contract? 


A WELL trained office worker can put her finger 20-40-60 and 80 periods of work. Write or call for 
on any desired correspondence in seconds . . . yet the booklet and complete information now. 

your star graduate, the girl who walked off with 
top honors in typing and shorthand, may be com- 
pletely at a loss when her new employer asks her 
such a question. 





Certificate of Proficiency 
= in Filiug = 
pe: ye atte he 


That is why, if your graduates are to take top 
honors in the business world, too, they should be 
trained in at least the fundamentals of Indexing 
and Filing. 





Our booklet, “Indexing and Filing—Its Application 
and Practice” explains the subject simply . . . shows 
you how you can improve your training methods 
by its addition to your courses. 


Certificate courses and equipment are available for 








stiiaend 
FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY vaans 


“i THE YAWMAN-ND FRBE MFG.(. “DEALERS. 


a Sees 1040 JAY STREET ROCHESTER 3, N. Y Sa 

















10th Year on Madison Square Garden Floor 


cha 
FINISH 











" FREE To All Coaches .. . It’s NEW... Write For Your Copy Now! 





DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. e ST. JOSEPH, MO. e BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SIZES AND TYPES OF SOUTH BEND LATHES 


‘ 


Engine Lathes — 9” to 16” swing, 3° to 12 
bed length. 


‘ 


Toolroom Lathes — 9” to 16” swing, 3° to 8 
bed length. 
Precision Turretkethes—¥2" and 1" maximum 
collet capacity. 
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All sizes and types of South Bend Engine Lathes, 
Toolroom Lathes, and Precision Turret Lathes are clearly 
illustrated in color and described in this new catalog. 
Complete specifications including capacities, speeds, 


feeds, and weights are printed opposite the illustration 


, ° . 
of each lathe. All construction features, accessories, and 


attachments are also shown. Every user of machinery 
should have a copy of this catalog at hand for ready 
reference. Contains 64 pages, 11” x 82" for standard 


file. Write today for your copy of Catalog 100-D. 


Also, ask for details of our Post-War Priority Plan if 
you are now planning for the future. This will assure you 


prompt delivery when civilian production is resumed. 


BUY WAR BONDS «+ SAVE FOR LATHES 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 38 YEARS 





SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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T's Easter ta Leaum 
THE RIGHT WAY 
wtth 
THE RIGHT SAW 


While every manual training room is likely to 
have sows of the right type for every kind of work, 
it’s a good habit to make periodic checks of saws. 
Successful training, of course, depends a great 
deal on the student's access not only to right type 
of saw, but to good saws, whatever the type. In 
addition to those shown, the Atkins Silver Steel 
line includes numerous other types. Check over your 
saws now—and replace the inefficient ones with 
correctly designed, edge-holding Atkins Saws. 
Write for the Atkins Catalog of School Saws. 


‘Pree—Wall Chart on Saw Fitting 
A valuable aid to teaching saw mainten- 
once. A19” x 25” wall chart that illustrates 
in detail the right way of filing and setting 
saw teeth. Free copy on request. 


ATKINS AND COMPANY 


471 S. Ulinois St, Indianapolis 9, indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


MMewurtochiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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School List Feature Programs in Auditorium 


Lead to classroom discussions in related courses 





a“, 
HISTORY IK 


Motion pictures—powerful ally of mod- 
ern teachers—supplements study courses 
with vibrant, living illustration. 

The best feature length productions of the 
film world, meticulously selected for educa- 
tional content and subject matter, are de- 
scribed in the new Films Incorporated 








Films Incorporated 


64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago (1) 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York (18) 


109 N. Akard St. 
Dallas (1) 


1709 W. 8th St. 
Los Angeles (14) 


101 Marietta St. 
Atlanta (3) 


314 S.W. 9th Ave. 
Portland (5) 
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SCIENCE 






“SCHOOL LIST” Catalog of 16mm sound 
films. Study Guides for correlation of audi- 
torium showing with classroom discussion 
are available for most titles. 

Ask your Visual Education Dealer or 
write for your ‘““SCHOOL LIST” and sample 
Study Guide today. 


Please send your SCHOOL LIST Catalog of 16MM films. 














No obligation, of course. NS 
~ 
Nome ~~ 
ee 
S 
| School 
\f Address 
Bl City and State 
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Any desired quantity can be quickly prepared by a 
single attendant . . . the night before or immediately 
prior to serving. Eliminates handling of bulky crates 
and time-consuming inspection, cutting and reaming 
of fruit. 


ON THE PALATE: 


Only one 28 oz. container of Sunfilled is needed to 
prepare fifty-six 4 oz. servings of delicious, healthful 
juice that is comparable in flavor, body, nutritive 
values and vitamin C content to freshly squeezed 
juice of high quality fruit. 


SAY ON THE BUDGET: 


Substantially reduces your cost per serving. Every 
ounce can be satisfactorily used without waste. 
Avoids perishable fruit losses due to spoilage, shrink- 
age or damage. Users need never be concerned with 
scarcity of fresh fruit or high off-season price fluctua- 
tions. 








CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 


Make tine SHEET CAKE : 
“on at low cost 








FILM 
Moti 
in 


Clot 





Add water and mix... pour into pan... then Gee 
cut into individual squares. 
That’s all there is to serving famous, satisfying, 
rich-in-nutrition Downyflake Sheet Cake. Avail- 
able in many delicious varieties such as: GINGER- 
BREAD, SPICE CAKE, CORN MUFFIN MIX; ete. bey 
SLID 
Downyflake Sheet Cake fills all requirements = 


of mass feeding: Good nutrition, low cost, high 
quality. Get all the facts today! 


DownyHake Food Products 


Division of Doughnut Corp. of America , 
: 393 Seventh Avenue + New York 1, N.Y. 


‘SEND FOR FREE BOOK GIVING COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THE « 
DOWNYFLAKE FAMILY: Waffle . Biscuit . Egg Pancake . Buckwheat 

Pancake - BranMuffin . Corn Muffin . Gingerbread . Spice Cake . Coffee Cake 4 
Handy Donut - Yellow Cake . White Cake ~- Pie Crust . Devils Food —-= 


a | 
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DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDE- 
FILM PROJECTOR for 2” x 2” 
poper or glass slides; single- 
frame slidefilm; and dovuble- 
frame slidefilm. 


: 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic (Food, Shelter, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate 
Elementary Grades. 





DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30” x 40” to 
20’ x 20’. Glass-beaded. 





DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of se- 
lected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 





DeVRY KODACHROME COLOR a 
SLIDES and DISNEY CARTOON a> 


SLIDES. Write for colorful, de- ——— 


scriptive folders. 


FOR 31 YEARS AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN 





DeVRY is the Only Manufacturer of Motion Picture Sound Equipment to 
have Recetved the Aree. 


Navy Exc 
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DEVRY Model 16-1966 Portable 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


You who want to be among the first to get the best— 
place your order RIGHT NOW for this superb, preci- 
sion DEVRY 16mm. Motion Picture Sound Projector 

. an electronic device of the highest quality and the 
finest possible engineering design and craftsmanship. 


DOUBLE VALUE! Your new DEVRY permits you 
to utilize Amplifier and Speaker as a Public Address 
System. Amplifier has input jacks for both microphone 
and phonograph. Use it for dramatic classes, athletic 
events, meetings, assemblies... add to this the fact 
that you can show both sound and silent films on this 
DEVRY projector, and you have a triple value! 


Your new DEVRY was designed and built by those 
same skilled craftsmen who produced the famed DEVRY 
line of 35mm. motion picture sound equipment used in 
better theatres everywhere—the equipment that has 
made such an enviable record with the Armed forces . . . 
for the production of which DEVRY alone in the motion 
picture industry has received its third consecutive 
Army-Navy “E” Award for production excellence. 


Get brilliantly clear, flickerless pictures, and rich, 
lifelike, unforced sound. Standardize on the motion 
picture equipment that is so simple, so durable, and so 
trouble-free, that an alert 12-year-old student can set 
it up, thread it, and operate it effectively. 


Write for colorful literature—FREE—no obligation 
to purchase. DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


— 


— 


wn 


6. 


- 


~] 


. TWO-SPEED OPERATION. 


. EASY TO CARRY. Compact, conveniently 


balanced twin “suitcase” carrying cases. 
Projector in one case; amplifier and speaker 
in the other. Separate amplifier and speaker 
unit provides Public Address Facilities. 
SIMPLIFIED THREADING. As easy to 
thread as a silent projector. Takes but a 
minute. 


- ONE-POINT LUBRICATION. All high 


speed parts oiled from one point at top of 
case. Other oil points plainly marked. 


4. CONVENIENT TILTING. Finger-tip 


control. Proper projection level quickly and 
easily attained. 


. HEAVY-DUTY MOTOR. Powered for 


highly efficient and dependable operation, 
and is governor-controlled. 

THEATER-QUALITY SOUND. Crisp, 
natural speech and smooth musical repro- 
duction. Frequency range up to 9000 cycles. 


- LONG TROUBLE-FREE USE. Exclusive 


engineering refinements, manufacturing ex- 
cellence and durable combat-tested materials 
make this possible. 

24 frames 
per second for sound films; 16 frames for 
silent films. 


ee ee | Ee re ee ee 







THE- FIELD OF VISUAL EDUCATION | = beVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave. | 
| Chicago 14, Illinois | 
| Gentlemen: We are interested in the Projected Teaching Aids checked | 

below: 
| O DeVRY Sound-on-Film Motion Picture Projector. | 
| 0 DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector. | 
| O DeVRY Motion Picture Screens. | 
| O DeVRY Film Library; © Ke rome Slides. | 
| Name ‘ww . Title. | 
| SE. & ads os wee eee ds oon : SS. | 
| S | 
| sa inno 8 os ha.0e ch <ceumeees Pe sto eho Ae Mad pede Wn aed | 
e Award Three Consecutive Times, | tS ee eT ETE e ee oe ~ Wis ddvadls sea ben ais 6 Gae'v.ns LENS er | 
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UNIVERSAL 


DOUBLE- DUTY hear baits 


ARE YOUR Rest Buy! 


T nt SE all-purpose bleachers provide economical, comfortable seating for inde 
door requirements. Simply designed for ease and speed of erection . . . Sturdily. I 
finest structural lumber. 
prevent splitting and slipping. 


‘(A) A steel shoe, bolted to the sleeper, forms a socket for the steel faced nose of each 
added weight only serves to make this joint even more rigid. (B) The Universal 


stringer 
Seat Board Connector eliminates lapping joints adding even further safety and st 
Universal Bleachers insure a maximum of seating comfort .. . 


a lifetime of safe, continuous service. When war-time restrictions are lifted Un 


again offer FOLD-A-WAY and ROLL-A-WAY folding bleachers, Portable Steel Bleachers 
Write today for full details about Universal Bleachers. 


PORTABLE - SAFE + ECONOMICAL - DURABLE 


and Grandstand seating. 












Universal BLEACHE 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 











Regardless of price, no other broiler 
offers you the speed, flavor-results and 
economy provided by this modern Gar- 
land design. A large, extra heavy, 
specially designed ceramic area radi- 
ates intense heat downward over every 
inch of the big capacity, smokeless grid 
to give you faster, tastier broiling than 
you ever thought possible. And that’s 


All stringers, sleepers, seat and foot boards are securely bolted to 


a minimum of lost space .. . 


SIDE-FIRED, 
CERAMIC 








or Or Out- 
yuilt of the 


rength. 


iversal will 


R COMPANY 


ee ee 








not all! With this unit's other advanced 
features such as longer flue travel for 
better utilization of fuel, plus clog- 
resistant burners located out of the 
high heat zone, you get unrivalled 
economy. It will pay you to investi- 
gate this better broiler and the com- 
plete Garland line. Consult your food 
service equipment dealer, or write us. 


, 


Gas-Fired ( 


Cooking Equipment 


Det 
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roit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 31 
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HURRY! ORDER Now 


While you can still be sure of 


EARLY DELIVERY and 
PREWAR PRICE PROTECTION 













PORTABLE TANK 
~~ TYPE FLOOR 


—_— MACHINE Do you want to be among those who get the first HILD machines when 
\~ Used with famous aA ° 
Shower-feed Brush to present restrictions are removed from the sale of floor maintenance 













scrub floors by the 


HILD System as pic- ° ¢ ° ° 

\ Ha snag na equipment? Then order now! That’s how to be sure of getting earliest 
waxes, polishes, buffs : F ; : p : 
sands, grinds an possible delivery . . . and also protection against higher prices. 
steel-wools floors . . . d 


and shampoos rugs ° ? - 
or corpets without Manufacturing costs have greatly increased. Refinements in the de- 


removing them ’ : ; 
from the floor. sign of HILD Equipment add still more to the cost of post-war models. 
Prices may go higher. However, orders placed now will be accepted at 


prices in effect before the war. 


Help yourself . . . and your country 







FLOOR MAINTENANCE Signed orders for HILD Equipment, accompanied by a $50.00 deposit 


MACHINE 


Used with easily interchange- 
able attachments to scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, grind or 
steel-wool floors of all kinds. 
Goes right up to baseboard. 
Easily operated by a woman. 
Choice of four brush sizes. 


for each machine, will be filled in the order received. If you wish, the 
deposit can be made in the form of a U. S. Government Series “G” 
Bond, issued in the name of the Hild Floor Machine Co. That protects 
you, and helps finance the war. Shipment will be guaranteed within 
180 days after termination of restrictions on sales, or deposit will be 
refunded in full upon request. This offer may be withdrawn at any 


time without notice. So act now! Check the coupon for the type of 


machine you want and mail it . . . today! 


THE HILD SYSTEM OF 
SHOWER-FEED FLOOR SCRUBBING 
with VACUUM DRYING 


“The HILD System,"’ writes a user, “enables 
one man to do the work formerly done by 
three men using mops and squeegees." Ap- 
plying scrub-soap solution through the HILD 
Shower-feed Brush assures thorough scrub- 
bing, saves waste, and prevents splashing 
walls or furniture. Vacuum-drying eliminates 
rinsing and mopping, dries floors almost in- 
stantly and gets floors cleaner without streaks 
or squeegee marks. 








HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please send prices on the following: [] Floor Maintenance Machine 


C) Portable Tank Type Machine {] All-purpose Vacuum Machine 





N . i Rica Pe ESR ER eee 
PORTABLE ALL-PURPOSE VACUUM wis 
Vacuum-dries scrubbed floors as pictured at the Address Pte: 
right. Ane pood wi, special attachments for SY 
many other clean-up jobs such as vacuum-sweep- ; . 
ing floors, cleaning equates blinds, motors, = City........ erie " Y. sete 
chinery, overhead pipes, elevator shafts, air . 
ducts, walls, shelves, etc. Signed by - meta w-nnnne reorient 
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A School Executive says: 


“| Heartily Endorse Dudley” 


“We are just closing the fourth 


year of operation of the Dudley 


quality 
Csi 


Even in so seemingly small an item as 
inkwells—quality counts. Sloppy, 


School Locks. We have eliminated 
a great deal of ‘grief’ that had 
been with us previously. I can 
honestly say that I very heartily 
Dudley 


easy to use, easy to change and 





endorse locks. They‘re 





wear practically forever.” 


Dudley locks have long been a : : ‘ 
leaky inkwells annoy pupils, waste ink. 


favorite of teachers and students 


from coast to coast. 


Insist on the SQUIRES inkwell—it costs 
no more, is clean, airtight, gives pupils 
the feel of good tools and encourages 
neatness and good work. 


BAKELITE BOSTON INKWELLS 


LOWCOST — AIRTIGHT — CLEAN 


Whatever your lock needs, Dudley 


has the answer. Available now on 


proper priorities. Why not write 





today for full details? 


LEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 1110 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL 


For EARLIEST 
DELIVERY on an 





quires INKWELL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


351 FREEPORT RD. 











‘a 
Looking for... 


S 


an architect's advice or engineering 
assistance ? 


ADVANCE 


a designer to consult 


‘Lowboy’ ? 












—Get Your Order in NOW! 


Do you want modern, efficient floor 
scrubbing and polishing equipment as 
soon as possible when peace-time pro- 
duction is resumed? Post yourself now 


help with an electrical problem 


? 





on the many advantages of the AD- 
VANCE "Lowboy", —and get your order 
in early. First orders deserve earliest 
shipment. Write today or send coupon. 








ADVANCE “Lowboy 







1 


MACHINE 
poes 4 Joss: 


SCRUBS — STEEL 
woo.t.s—WAXES— 
POLISHES — Brushes 
quickly changed for each 
operation. 









yy ELECTRIC FLOOR 
es 


ADVANCE MACHINE CO., INC., 26106. 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Send full information on ADVANCE “Lowboy’’. 
Street Address -s 





— 
a®, 
. 
7 
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ways to modernize bathrooms or 
kitchens ? 


Sey the advice of a builder 
? 
ay 


help with a heating or air condition- 
ing project or other construction work 


? 





ARCHITECTS BUILDING 
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The Most 


Geautiful 
ARMY LIBRARY 
IN THE COUNTRY 


* 


Post Library at the flying field 
for West Point cadets, Stewart 
Field, West Point, N. Y. Housed 
in new building 100 ft. x 25 ft. 








Sanford, post librarian, says it’s “the 
most beautiful army library in the country.” All equipment, and 
furniture in Early American maple, lends itself to the traditional 
atmosphere of the Point. This attractive and comfortable setting 
is another outstanding example of Gaylords’ unqualified good 
taste in planning and equipping libraries. 

If you are planning to modernize, or to establish a new library, 
you are entitled to the helpful services and consultation of a 
Gaylord Representative. 


GAYLORD BROS., Ine. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 


Originators and makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


FOOD SERVING EQUIPMENT 
“ Castom-bilt by Southeru™ 





OF THESE FOOD SERVING 
ITEMS WILL YOU 


NEED? * 
° cette WHEN VICTORY IS WON—SOUTHERN WILL BE 





J 
4 








peitifes ait READY. We have the facilities and trained personnel to 
4c wat serpontetc Ks IMMEDIATELY start manufacturing a complete line of 
piste ¥ “308 Paes 50 “Custom-Bilt” FOOD SERVING EQUIPMENT. No wait- 
pint net" . Sooo het S ee ing for reconversion. ; ; : : 
. Sites ott ace The experience gained in supplying food serving equip- 
conte” Dish Ty “oe? - cet ® Je sala ment for the mass feeding of armed services, workers in 
ac SAaties og i Pass ic W eS. +5 x1 coke war plants and galley equipment for navy and maritime 
Bid ts THD ponte s oe CONS wes ¥ es) Servi vessels = much to you in overcoming your food 
Boree icin OAH cs Poo ootlor ped Gpleg serving problems. 
ce ies oe p* 00% ony . Yh Eales NOW is the time to check your requirements for the im- 
estes wet ‘ ¥ eo Stace Wore + mediate future. Our designing department will be glad to 
se Ur? %exa08 en Cov G06 we work with you to provide greatest efficiency plus economy. 
Get Us 50 Ness Vest es goonet® Send us your inquiries now. 
Cols a0 eo Ln 
¥iheo > Pe 
et wie 
Dict whe os 
TT? B xe 
p> 
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| e 
MULTI-PURPOSE ig a | Mm “Since 
GYMNASIUM oy "1 
’ a 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS = | | 
| | os | 
——— =I 1 ee © AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE ¢ 
/ 7 | 
The plan shown on this page a | foniail 
fers considerably greater seating il | f 
apacity than the one shown on the etan Rest Ginee L. iechée fee Souter 
preceding page. It is, therefore 90204 ae 60280 " 
more practical for the schoo' hav gee ers * 
ing a larger enroliment | ~~ 
The gymnasium is div ided by an / \ (oc) 
i operated folding par "J g oe) 
Prean FOLD ifoew Avremarn Liecrecs 
QGrar Sears \Pocaiwe Fearirrion 
Boa 
- | Gene duoeie 
Lo 




















sh adddaddedued 


Mayle You CAN Have a Fence 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and 


seer Len Cover 


fe Ww 
ernie 50404 
watt 
ae i). 


Camccrry MFO 





fashioned gy 
large built in 

Your Arch 
from these 
and modify them 


quirements 


property because of the lack of a fence, don't continue the 


risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a sturdy 


The multi-purpose 
shown provide a real 
‘ome and will edequately finance 
even the most pretentious athletic 
activities. Be sure to provide suffi 
jent seating to make this income 


Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, 











have it inspected and reconditioned if necessary. Consult the 


possible 





long-experienced Page Fence firm near you on all fence plans, 
including repairs and moving. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will 
send name of Association member nearest you. Address PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


HORN MANUFACTURING ¢ COMPANY 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Be STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
ou ave e st CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 


CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


e Of THE NATION’S .~) on S, published monthly at Chicago, 
Equipped LABORATORIES Illinois, for October 1, 194 


State of jtinols } a 

Ps County of Cook 

at No Extra Cost U Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Nation's 

Schools, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 


ae 9 a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 

ul a an circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 

caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 

March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 


on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 


e Kewaunee has applied to the production and business manager are: 
- ‘ Publisher: The Nation's Schools Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
of Laboratory Furniture the same efficient Editor: Arthur B. Moehiman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

: 2 7 Managing Editor: Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y. 

designing and manufacturing principles Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Iilinols. 
< 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
which so greatly reduced the cost of fine must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
Cc Ww rr ‘ h "Cc } Cc } P| —— —s or holding os per cent or — < total —_ ¢ —. 
hel not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individua 

Motor ars. e _ it t e u os an owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other ee geen 

4 H concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
of Unit Assembly." Investigate the ad- — 

4 The Nation's Schools Publishing Co., Inc., is owned by The Modern 
vantages it offers whether your Laboratory Hospital Publishing Company, Inec., Chicago, Ulinois. The stock of The 
requires a few pieces or carloads. In addi- Modern Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., being owned by: 
=. e a Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill. Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y. 
tion to outstanding values, you will be James G. Jarrett, Chieago, Ill. S. R. Clague, Chicago, Ill. 

. . Everett W. Jones, Chicago, Il. 
equally pleased with the smart streamlined 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
° bi ° K owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
appearance so noticeable in ewaunee or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) There are no bond- 
° d L b + ° WwW it holders, mortgagees, or other security holders. 

Equippe aborartories. rite— 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
yg and post holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
nolders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 


books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders, who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to believe that any other 





Heunuioed yg. Ce: 


. | 





| bel person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
C. G. Cam I, President said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
5028 S. Center St. Adrian, Mich. J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this = day of September, 1944. 
Representatives’in Principal Cities [SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires Sept. 30, 1945.) 
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% The same precision required for ammunition will 
again be employed to make fine Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners when steel and other materials are re- 
leased. 

Our research department is at work on new de- 
signs. Distinctively modern ... the good looks and 
quiet efficiency of these fine machines will help more 
than ever to make daily life more pleasant for 
millions. 

Until the go-ahead signal is given by the War 
Production Board, pencil sharpeners will not be 
available. 

Cutters and replacement parts are now available, 
however, for prompt shipment. You can obtain im- 
proved service from present sharpeners by installing 
new cutters. Folder with full instructions available 
upon request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Div. of Spengler Loomis Mfg. Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. \ 
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the surface. 
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WHAT OTHER 

FLOOR CAN 

MATCH ALL 
THESE KENTILE 
_ ADVANTAGES 


y tile (not in sheets). 


1. Kentile is set tile b 
sible. 


Millions of patterns are pos 


2. Kentile is moisture-resistant and 


can be laid directly 
on below-grade concrete. 


can always be altered later 


3. Kentile 
tile by tile. 


in separate areas, 


4. Kentile is restful and quiet underfoot. 


5. Kentile is made to exceed Federal 
specifications that assume at least 
30 years of wear. Kentile laid 

10 years ago io busy Rockefeller Center 
corridors shows absolutely 

no signs of wear today. 


sts all staining and is so 


6. Kentile resi 
ined employee . 


easy to clean any untra 
can maintain it. 


7. GREASEPROOF KENTILE ISN’T 
AFFECTED BY ANY GREASE, OIL OR 


FAT KNOWN. 


8. Kentile colors g° thr 
—can’t wear off. 


ough to the back 


9. Kentile is one of the 


lowest cost floorings made. 













underwriting 
Cigarette “burns” 
pumice. 


10. Kentile meets all fire 
board requirements. 
are easily removed by 
Write and ask for 4 free copy of the infor- 

mative Kentile full-color book. If you wish 


estimates, technical advice or any other 


information ask to have the local Kentile 


contractor call you—without any obligation. 


naa all 
rad BS 


is made by 
DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc. 
Established 1899 


84 Second Avenue 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y 
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Public Relations Ideas 
Contained in New Weekly Service 

Convinced that public relations in the field of education 
among teachers, parents and pupils can be improved, Charles 
B. Roth and Associates has started a service to furnish 
weekly bulletins to schools that will help show teachers the 
importance of the “human element” in creating good will. 
Entitled “Tested Public Relations Ideas for Educational 
Personnel,” the bulletins were started after two years of 
held study and research. 

The organization believes that the prestige as well as the 
finances of the successful school are, in the long run, in the 
hands of the teachers. By suggesting a new idea each week, 
the bulletins endeavor to encourage the teacher to put forth 
more effort, keep the busy superintendent in closer touch 
with teachers, develop greater cooperation among all faculty 
members and clarify the technic of fostering good will in 
the community. 

The bulletins, which come in typewritten form, will be 
sent to schools free of charge for a four week trial period.— 
Charles B. Roth and Associates, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Denver 2. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS983 


Electrically Heated Canteens 
Can Serve 200 People 


Mobile canteens developed “by S. Blickman, Inc., have 
been designed to provide schools with anything from an in- 
between snack to a complete meal. Through temperature 
control, foods can be kept nutritious and palatable. The can- 
teen pictured has shelves for sandwiches, pies, fruits and 
candies; a dry ice cooled drawer for ice cream; two 4 gallon 
soup insets for service and two 3 gallon containers for a 





reserve supply; an insulated electrically heated 5 gallon coffee 
dispenser; a compartment for bottled cold drinks, and paper 
cup dispensers. Approximately 200 persons can be served 
by the canteen. S. Blickman has eight basic models which 
are described in a catalog available to educational institu- 
tions.—S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS984 
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Adjustable Work Table 
Has 12 Different Tops 
For use in art 
departments, 
laboratories or 
machine shops, 
the Rightop 
work table comes 
equipped with 12 
interchangeable 
tops. The tops can 
easily be removed 
and slid into a 
holding rack with- 
out disturbing the 
work that is in 
progress. Work 
on one job for 
short periods of 
time can be ac- 
complished without putting away any of the material. By 
turning a crank, the tops can be adjusted to the height of 
the worker and can be tipped or tilted. The work table 
comes with a holding rack for the different tops.—Voss Ma- 
chinery Company, West Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 16. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS985 








New Plastic Coating 
Finds New Uses in Schools 

Originally developed as a protective lining for steel pipes, 
the manufacturer of “Amercoat 33” has found that the 
plastic coating may be used widely in schools and other 
institutions. Applied on laboratory table tops, it provides a 
protective finish against acids and alkalis; it protects walls, 
metal windows and other surfaces in chemistry laboratories, 
and maintains sanitation and prevents slipping in showers, 
toilet rooms and around swimming pools. It also prevents 
contamination when used in food containers for storage and 
transportation. A compound of thermoplastic synthetic 
resins, solvents and pigments, the coating can be applied 
with a spray or brush.—Amercoat Division, American Pipe 
and Construction Company, P.O. Box 3428, Terminal An- 
nex, Los Angeles. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS986 





Slide Rule and Point Locator 
An Aid to the Beginner 

A new decimal point locator and slide rule developed by 
Pickett and Eckel will determine the decimal point mechani- 
cally up to 19 places. This scale arrangement enables the 
pupil with a limited mathematical background to evaluate 
and point off problems containing cube root, square root, 
log and trig factors. By one setting of the hairline, the user 
can read the square root, cube root and logarithm; with one 
setting he can also determine the number of digits or zeros 
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4 Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 


‘Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


/Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 





Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 





Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman) 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


1841 BROADWAY 
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in the square root or the cube root. An explanatory manual 
written by M. L. Hartung, professor of mathematics at the 
University of Chicago, is supplied with the rule and point 
locator.—Pickett and Eckel, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS987 


Cabinet Dust Collector 
Removes Metal Dust 
A powertul activat- 
ing fan in a new cab- 
inet type of dust col- 
lector sucks fine and 
heavy dust particles 
through an air filter, 
depositing the larger 
particles in a remov- 
able pan at the bot- 
tom. Designed for use 
with grinding, pol- 
ishing, buffing or 
sanding machines, 
the dust collector is 
provided with special 
fittings to permit its 
attachment to many 





Delta machine tools. 

The fan moves 350 cubic feet of air per minute develop- 
ing a static suction of 3 or 4 inches. The fireproof filter has 
low air resistance and can be cleaned. The company will 
also provide a special woven glass filter to remove “flour- 
fine” dust that can be attached directly to the standard filter. 

Power is furnished by a ¥; h.p. motor located in a separate 
compartment of the cabinet unit. The cabinet is of pressed 
steel finished in gray.—Delta Manufacturing Company, 620 
East Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee |. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS988 


New Film Cement 
Has Added Features 

Sell and Howell Company has recently perfected a new 
film cement that it claims has greater tensile strength and 
is not corrosive. It may be used for all motion picture film, 
both acetate and nitrate. The material in the bottle is stable 
and Bell and Howell says the cork will not be attacked and 
there will be no deterioration other than that to be expected 
by evaporation of any solvent of like drying time.—Bell and 


Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS989 


Flat Wall Finish 
Saves Labor and Money 
“Horn-O-Tone” is a-new oil finish that is tough and dur- 
able for use on interior walls and ceilings. in schools. It 
seals, primes and finishes on one operation, thus saving labor 
and money. Ready for use, it may be applied over wall 
board, plaster, concrete surfaces, wood, brick and cinder 
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MODERN SCHOOLS NEED 


for... CLASSIC COMICS 


OFFERS A STREAMLINED STUDY OF 
Laboratory... Vocational LITERATURE IN A NEW, EASY WAY 
H ome Econom cS... Libra ry ||| Progressive school administrators are now 


taking advantage of their students’ natural 
desire for comics by incorporating CLAS- 
SIC COMICS in their curriculum. They 
satisfy children's desire for the excitement, 
thrills and adventure (at the same time 
avoiding the undesirable blood and thun- 
der variety of comics, by presenting works 
of literature by means of the comic strip 
technique. Each CLASSIC COMICS issue 
is a complete adaptation of an immortal 
classic graphically and movingly narrated 
with clarifying visual detail. Sparkling col- 
ored pictures accompanied by clear, mov- 
ing text, make literature PLEASANT TO 
TEACH, DELIGHTFUL TO LEARN. Even 
the most backward pupil will eagerly 
grasp and enjoy it. 
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THESE 22 TITLES 
NOW AVAILABLE 3500 SCHOOL TEACHERS 


. The Three Musketeers CAN'T BE WRONG 
. Ivanhoe 
The Count of Monte Cristo § More than 3500 schools throughout the land 
The Last of the Mohicans ore successfully using CLASSIC COMICS 


Fifty years of experience is at your beck and call to 


solve whatever problems you may have in connection 


ONE NEayy— 


with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home Eco- 1 he os port of their teaching program. Admin. 

. ® bs e Aw _ Cities nor me sonerite and ae enthusi- 

; Ss 4 - ademas : “ 2 = obin Hoo astica endorse their application in fa- 

nomics departments or in youl Library. Peterson Arabian Nights miliarizing youngsters with great writing 

i ’ ; i . Les Miserables and find them exciting stimuli to reading 
Quality and Planning Service has gained recognition 10. Robinson Crusoe the originals. 


11. Don Quixote 


from school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex 12. Rip Van Winkle 
g 13. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 
perts are at your command .. oe . Sreaeans one 


without obligation : 
15. Uncle Tom's Cabin The 22 titles (more on the way) are spe- 


> + eg wel neta cially priced for schools at 7'/2¢ per copy. 


5 Mail your introductory order now. Include 
LEONARD PETERS ON 7 C 0., Inc. es a of 3¢ postage for every 4 books ordered. 
1222-34 Full A 20. Corsican Brother 
- ert . j . P i  « . . orsican Brothers 
tg naa Chicago, U. S. A. | 121 sy tamous Mysteries GILBERTON CO., DEPT. NS 


h SERVICE FLAG 


ee | FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL 


















Honor members of your 
school who are serving their 
country. Display the official 
Service Flag, one star for 
each one in service. Beau- 





: THE MODERN 3 IN. BELT SANDER 


tiful flags in all sizes and e Inkstained and scratched desks quickly 
a9 Saad § free take on a “like-new” surface when sanded with 
materials. Sen or iree a SKILSAW Zephyrplane. And Zephyrplane 


; : : . sanding is the fastest way to restore glaring 
Blue stars, white panel, field illustrated ¢ atalogue and blackboards to their original dull finish. 


of red. a, 

Send for catalogue. price list today. Zephyrplane is light, powerful, & 
compact...the perfect sander for / 
all maintenance sanding, and for / 

0 0 0 | 0 i student use in the manual training 
shop. Call your distributor for a 


; He demonstration. 

A permanent tribute. Individual SKILSA INC 
. . e wi. " 

names in silver on gold-bordered 5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30,11. 


permanent name plates. Beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle and 
Victory torches. Write today for 
illustrated price list. 


Catalogue Free! 







SKILSAV". 





- J00I5) | 


ay ers 
7 


MAKE AMERICAS HANDS MO 


U. S. and Allied Flags for schools—send for Price List. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. Dept. 86, Rock Island, Il. | 
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| blocks. It may also be used over calcimine, resin emulsion 

| and casein paints. “Horn-O-Tone” has excellent “hiding 

| and covering” qualities, the manufacturer says, and dries 

| dust free in a few hours, hard over night. It can be supplied 
in a variety of colors—A. C. Horn Company, 43-36 Tenth 
Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS990 





NEW CATALOGS 





Up-to-Date Film Catalogs 
Are Now Available for Schools 


| Films, Incorporated, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1—A 
| 72 page school list catalog for 1944-45 giving pictures and 
| descriptions of full length 16 mm. feature films. Single reel 
short subject films are divided into government and history, 
art and music, biology and science, documentary and physi- 
cal geography and health and sports. Also included are a list 
of cartoons, both technicolor and black and white, and a list 
of free government films. A study guide is available with 
most films which further explains the film and gives study 
topics suggested by the film. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS991] 


DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14 

An illustrated list of 16 mm. sound and silent films, in- 
cluding selected shorts, full length features and comedies 
suited for classroom teaching. Films are indexed according 
to primary grades, science, history, safety, health, news and 
recreation. An O.W.I. series of films is also given. A list 
of “films you must see” includes “Desert Victory,” “Power 
of God” and “Story of the Jungle.” 


e When inquiring, refer to NS992 


Filmosound Library, Bell and Howell Company, 1801-15 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13—Free and “service charge” 
films, complete with a 1944 supplement of educational films. 
Shorts are divided into recreation, vocational guidance, in- 
dustrial and office training, celestial navigation, natural 
science, agriculture, art and music. Special supplements are 
PC A OD A BW available listing “films that fight for freedom”—religious 

features, shorts, major and independent features. Films are 
16 mm. and 8 mm., sound and silent. 


chosen Shenanga Chena | © When incuiring, refer to NS993 


ts lng ,/ 7 wr ip ¢ wif LA yf 





; ' Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28-34 East Eighth Street, Chi- 
for tasting guatly and vanoly of | cago 5—In addition to a list of major nine programs, the 
| catalog includes descriptions of features with all-Negro casts, 
| foreign language films, “hymnalogues” in color and a spe- 
| cially indexed educational section. The school list of 16 mm. 
| silent pictures is classified according to historical news, 


Shenango, juvenile featurettes, nature study, health and shadow graph 


teaching films. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS994 
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JUST OFF 
| THE PRESS! 


THE Yew //2- Ps. 
I.C.S. CATALOG - 
‘CINEMA at its Best! 


OR appropriate films of every type 


. for depend- 
for thrifty rental charges 
fh, We 


c ° 
cola Abae 


able "on time" service... 
— use Institutional Cinema SERVICE! 
for its 


famed 
‘‘complete-program-service’’ each fea- 
ture we supply short subjects to comprise a com 
balanced program. The new 1944-45 1|.C.S. Catalog 
lists over 1,000 16 mm titles, both sound and silent, 
with a clear, concise synopsis for each feature. 


pletely 


You're 
sure to find appropriate programs for every purpose 


== $0 write today for your free copy of this 


1.C.S. Catalog. 


JBectitutional Cinema Serwice, m 
| FILMS for EDUCATION and RECREATION 
1560 BROADWAY 


newest 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















Projectors are engineered and adjusted to watch-like pre- 
cision to insure smooth and quiet operation, sharper more 
brilliant film projection—that's the reason our armed forces 
are taking such large quantities. Announcement will be 
made as soon as a portion of our output is allocated to 


civilian use. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 yegrs to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 











VICTORY 
HONOR ROLL 
PLAQUES 


The boys returning will want to see their own 
and their comrades’ names. The least your 
school can do is to honor them. 


/ A Victory Cast Honor Koll 
Plaque, beautifully 
mounted, is an enduring 
tribute to their sacrifice 
and an inspiration to your 
present student body . 
Each plaque is artistically 
designed to suit the archi- 
tecfure of the building for 
which it is ordered . . 
Carefully executed in a 
newly developed non- 
critical material, with 
raised letters, it has the 
same appearance as solid 
bronze. 


Arrange now for Bronze 
Tablets. Avoid delay 
later. 





A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
574 Broadway (at Prince St.) New York 12, WN. Y. 
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In School Towels 
it's. . . MCARTHUR! 


Big, rugged, and soft to the 
skin McArthur gym towels 
are made to stand up under 
the hardest usage. They are 
serving, with infrequent re- 


placement, in high schools 


and colleges all over the 


United States. Write for the 
McArthur School plan. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WIS. 

















Send for illustrated bro- 
chure with details of direct 
steam connected, gas or 
electric operated Maforco 
compartment steamers to 
meet specific needs of your 
school kitchen. 





> 


i 


Everett Station 









; <— CANNING 


. & PROCESSING 


Improve SCHOOL MEALS 
THIS ECONOMICAL WAY! 


Balanced diet, plus the best in flavor, taste and 
appearance—at low cost! That's what the Ma- 
forco compartment steamer method of prepar- 
ing food does for school restaurants all over the 
country. Maforco steamers are made in sev- 
eral sizes, for direct steam connection, or gas 
or electric operation. Your school restaurant 


will be popular, once you cook with Maforco! 





MARKET FORGE CoO. 


Boston 49, Mass. 
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Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty-Fifth Street, New 
York City 19—Contains 160 pages of 16 mm. sound and 
silent entertainment, educational features and shorts avail- 
able for rental and sale. Listed are more than 200 major 
features, Westerns, serials, religious films, foreign language 
features, cartoons, comedies, popular and classical musicals 
and educational shorts. The twelfth edition is the largest 
Gutlohn catalog issued. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS995 


Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20— 
“Movies for Every Occasion” describes and illustrates 8 mm. 
and 16 mm. old-time movies, sports, adventure, Terry-Toon 
and Puddy the Pup cartoons. The news parade list has one 
reel films of each year’s outstanding events since 1937. 
Christmas films include “Christmas Cartoon,” “Merry 
Christmas” and “Christmas Toy Shop.” Supplement pam- 
phlets give big league baseball highlights, Joe Louis fights 
and patriotic features. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS996 





FILM RELEASES 





Before They Are Six—1l6 mm. sound. Two reels. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada. The story of 
Canada’s day nurseries where, for 35 cents a day, children of 
working mothers are fed and cared for by a staff of trained 
nursery personnel. Twenty mothers working in war plants 
can form a group entitled to a day nursery for their dis- 
trict—Pictorial Films, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS997 


Common Cause—1l6 mm. sound. 11 minutes. How an 
American and a Chinese pilot fighting in China and a Rus- 
sian and a British sailor at Murmansk discover a common 
outlook and purpose behind the surface differences of 
race—Film Division, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS998 





New Zealand—!6 mm. sound. 15 minutes. Describes the 
Maoris and the Whites, the two peoples of New Zealand, 
and shows the agricultural and industrial life of the country. 
The second film in the British Commonwealth series.— 
Film Division, British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS999 


Backing Up the Guns—16 mm. sound. 15 minutes. An 
Illinois Education Association film made available to other 
educational associations. The film shows how the schools 
are promoting the physical fitness of pupils and how teachers 
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WITH NATIONAL LOCK 


Self- Locking 
COMBINATION SHACKLE LOCKS 


The security and depend- 

ability of National Locks is 
nd fi nuous backed by the experiences of over forty years in the devel- 

— sor double UP- 4 opment and manufacturing of high quality school Locks. 


a angle pe ‘ 
a curve desk weal When you use National Locks you are assured of low 


right supPrerneath € d : . . 
prace Under ec ostured : cost protection because maintenance and replacement 
io curv- 


oP. fitring, comiortanler just 4 , . services are reduced to a minimum. 
bac ss | : 
ed seat ants many features Model No. 265 Shackle Lock illustrated above has three 


a yailable in two en 1 il combination locking discs and a 5/16” diameter shackle. 
write for descriptiv® It is available for the present in either Bright or Plain 
jolder of complete Zinc Plated and Lacquered Finish. 


Plain and Master-keyed Combination Shackle Locks are available 
(ZB y N ‘oes 


under MRO priority when in accordance with CMP No. 5A 
NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 






ain offers 
orcor we seeks a 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


LOCK DIVISION 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 









© NEW DESIGNS 


DARNELL 
CASTERS 


@ LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR JR. COLLEGE 

HIGH SCHOOL 

JR. HIGH SCHOOL 















@ GENERAL DESIGN 
MORE MODERNIZED 





PLAN 
AHEAD ! ee EQUIPMENT 


Now in process ... a new catalog No. 209 showing a completely 
revised and standardized line of Hamilton Laboratory Equipment. 

F w E E | You'll want a copy of this new catalog reserved in your name. Send 
in the coupon today! 

Manual 


HAMILTON MFG. : 
7) Ol an oe A MILTS -trclleeect te A 


ASKING! HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 








Please reserve a copy of the tew Laboratory Catalog 
No. 209. LY 
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and a Spencer VA 





Modern visual education methods call for both 
a blackboard and a Spencer VA Delineascope. 


The VA Delineascope is a versatile instru- 
ment which can be om to project lantern slides 
as well as appropriate pictures and text from 
current magazines, newspapers and books. 


It is an aid to teachers and pupils alike. 
Material projected through it has a dramatic 
force that arouses and holds the attention of 
the entire class. It pays for itself many times 
over by improving grades and reducing failures. 


Write for our teachers’ manual, ‘Opaque Pro- 
jection.”” It presents new teaching techniques. 


Spencer LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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are developing democratic ideals. Appeals to the taxpayer 
to vote to keep schools equipped to meet the peace.—DeVry 
Films and Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS1000 





PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 





Time Tight Exhibit Cases 
Available in Postwar World 


For schools that are already making plans for postwar 
building, Michaels Art Bronze Company, Brazil, Ind., has 
planned time tight exhibit cases for use in corridors or mu- 
seum departments. To educate by exhibits the company 
is developing table cases, wall cases, aisle cases, suspended 
cases and recessed cases that will be available after the war. 
A folder may be had on request that will furnish informa- 
tion on standard types, lightings, linings, proper glass sizes, 
design and shelf arrangement. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1001 





Better Community Living 
Shown in Pamphlets 

Although Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 19, does not engage in actual building con- 
struction, it has issued a series of pamphlets for better 
community planning after the war using Revere copper, 
bronze and brass. 

Ideas and concepts of noted architects, designers and au- 
thorities on community and home building are given to- 
gether with complete plans and pictures. In “A Children’s 
Center or Nursery School,” Serge Chermayeff, professor of 
architecture and chairman of department of design at Brook- 
lyn College, N. Y., and a fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, gives his ideas on architectural form in 
a plan for a children’s center. 

“After Total War Can Come Total Living” presents a 
plan for a community center to include a hobby shop, gym- 
nasium, theater, library, preschool nursery and church. Other 
pamphlets emphasize the réle of the school in community 
planning for safer and more comfortable living. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1002 


Wayne Iron Works 
Explains Peace-Time Plans 
Peace-time activities of schools and colleges will include — 
greater emphasis on outside sports and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. To help in a quick conversion to these activities, 
Wayne Iron Works, Wayne Pa., is accepting orders for 
future delivery. The organization has issued a reference 
guide, “Speaking of Postwar Plans,” that pictures and de- 
scribes steel portable and permanent grandstands. Folding 
and rolling gym stands are illustrated with complete data 
on number of rolls, application, features, erection and price 
class. Detailed catalogs will be sent describing each type of 
grandstand. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1003 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 115 
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a — Restate 
“| Water 


With the help of no- 
— rubbing Dolcowax, 

floors in your school 
can be easily maintained. It 
mins forms a thin, hard, softly-lus- 
trous, waterproof, durable 
coat which becomes brighter 
as it is polished by traffic. 





For daily routine cleaning of Dolcowaxed floors, dry buffing is 
Var sufficient. To keep up the wax surface: most economical method 


Teachers! cer setter 
consists in diluting three cupfuls of Dolcowax in a pail of cold RESULTS WITH CO-ORDINATED 
water, and mopping on once a week. 


1u- 
Under favorable atmospheric conditions, Dolcowax is ready for 
we / traffic in 20 minutes. It is correct for linoleum, cork, rubber, mastic, 
led hardwood and all other types of flooring. It is especially recom- | 
’ ; mended for Dolcovar-sealed floors.” 
2gopoalt td. 






1as 


SHORTEN 
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*For detailed information on Dolcovar, Dolcowax and other TIME 





























na- } Dolge floor finishing and maintenance products, write for 
es, free booklet, “Floor Maintenance. atic os Supply ageryoaal WITH DITTO LESSON BOOKS 
made to co-ordinate chemically wit 
other Ditto Supplies. That’s why Ditto Teach h 
rhe co <a-codineaat Supplies always produce bern Dime Weckbaoke ce 
the best copies! 
ad e TICUT a oan as ce gp gr oe “er Sap. improve classroom alert- 
plies—Co-ordinat arbon, Liquid, ness, to eliminate needless 
WESTPORT CONNEC |  Paper—are available for keeping pre- rat eee so pohe aaa 
viously sold gelatin and liauid wpe | ing, 10 add to thei leisure 
ciency. Teachers who know insist — for aareonane see 
on using Ditto Co-ordinated Sup- un! Write today for Ditto 
plies exclusively for 100 per cent Supply and Workbook 
ve- satisfaction. Catalog—they’re FREE! 
n- 4 . . Py 
' DITTO, Inc., 684 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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ty “The Arlington Line” 
of Better School 
Furniture 






BECAUSE — Arlington equipment 
is distinctively designed, carefully 
fabricated of finer materials, 
sturdily joined for hard usage and 
de long life. 


ee 
ames? 


Ask to be listed for 
new post-war catalog 
or of school furniture 


when published. Manufacturers in peacetime of 












ce a 
a Adjustable Movable Desks CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS eTHausEe 
Pedestal Desks sn ; i 
8 A RUGS NIG TY Ns RIN Typewelter Beaks , AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO. INC. Say 
ta <3 HN Ti iN rn Seats i Dept. L, 42-24 Orchard St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. i 
ce ‘ obs a neil i Please send me further information on 4 
af Chairs \ BRAID-O-PAD for floor machines. i 
Tablet Arm Chairs 
ARLINGTON cine cist Desks eS ae eee STN a te. Any " 
DEPT. C HEIGHTS, ILL. j 
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WIN COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


Americans are willing to spend liberally for the things they want. This is 
ans Is pe ) & ) 

proved in city after city where schools that have well developed band and orchestra 
programs find it easier to get favorable budget consideration. 


School bands and orchestras are recognized by parents and other taxpayers 
alike as important assets to the community as ma as to the students partici- 
pating . . . important because they help to elevate the position and standing of 
the school and community in the state, or in the nation . . . important, too, 
because of the excellent training provided in cooperation, discipline, and cre- 
ative expression. 

The American people love music! On parade, in concert, or in community 
functions such as war rallies, bond drives, induction send-offs, etc., the school 
band is an important contributor . . . helping keep public spirit and morale 
high . . . inspiring, cheering, strengthening. 

Develop a band and orchestra program in your community. If you need help, 
let us give you the benefit of our experience in helping others, or call upon 
your local Conn dealer. . . his knowledge and experience are at your disposal, 
at no obligation. C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 1199, ELKHART, INDIANA. 


; 
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Conn facilities are now devoted to precision 
manufacture of navigation instruments for war. 
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PEACETIME—THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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The first crude picture writing .. . the first printing press... 
the first Motion Picture, were all milestones in the progress 


> 


\S 


of education. Teaching and training have come a long way 
since man first recorded his knowledge on stone to impart 
it to others. Today, Sound Motion Pictures—learning 
through a living experience—is advancing education to 
new high standards. Victor, pioneer in Visual Education 
for 34 years, designer and developer of the first 
16mm camera and projector of the world, provides 
" the ideal equipment—easier to operate and main- 
g | tain, more portable and with clearer image and 


My 


} sound. In Visual Education, it’s Victor—First yester- 
| day... Foremost Today ...the Leader tomorrow. 
REGUS. J FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS... BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


¥ VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
NEW YORK (18)—McGroaw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. ¢ CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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Keep them Winning .. . 


The war has taught us all a great many things.Out 
of it have come such achievements on the part of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell as the M-H Automatic 


Pilot, the M-H Control System for Turbosuper- 
chargers, the M-H Ice Indicator and other elec- 
tronic devices for heavy bombers . . . The new 
Moduflow System of control will bring a new 


Buy More Bovds! CS 2 NT 


Honevwe 


~~ oO 


measure of comfort to homes. The same engineer- 
ing ability that has made possible these and other 
achievements will bring a new measure of comfort 
in the post-war era... Truly, tomorrow’s child- 
ren will benefit from today’s research. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2820 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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